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BOOKS 


Two great power systems analyzed; ‘authenticity 
of documentation cannot be denied’ 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, AND 
CATHOLIC POWER. By Paul Blanshard. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $3.50. 

This is a very im- 
* portant book which 
should be read by all 
who are awake to the 
dangers which today 
+ threaten democratic 
freedom, on the right 
as well as on the left. 
The author has made 
a careful analysis of 
the aims and methods 
of the two great total- 


Paul Blanshard 


itarian systems now 
striving for control over the minds 
of men, and compares them with 


the values in which democracy has come to 
put its faith. He is not concerned with the 
philosophy of communism, but with its de- 
velopment into a police state in Soviet Rus- 
sia; nor with the religious faith and worship 
of Catholics, but with the centralized power 
of the Vatican operating to control the 
political field. He dispassionately reports 
and compares the policies of the Kremlin 
and the Vatican and documents every state- 
ment with carefully annotated quotations 
from authoritative sources, the authenticity 
of which cannot be denied. 

His analysis of “The Kremlin structure of 
power,” of “the devices of deification” by 
which communism, originally a materialistic 
economic theory, has been given the emo- 
tional appeal of a sort of upside-down reli- 
gion with Stalin substituting for God; of 
Russian thought-control in every field from 
science to the fine arts; of rigid Party dis- 
cipline; of “the management of truth” to 
mean whatever the Kremlin requires its sub- 
jects to believe; and of its methods of pene- 
tration into non-Communist countries—all 
this is clear-cut and decisive. He recognizes 
that the Soviets have carried out a great 
program of mass education which is wiping 
out illiteracy, but points out that the school 
system aims not at the liberation of the 
mind but at indoctrination of the student 


in the dogmas of the Communist faith. 
Taken as a whole his expose of the aims 
and methods of the Kremlin, while it does 
not contain much not already known, pre- 
sents succinctly a case which will bring him 
the bitter enmity of all communists. 


Chapter by chapter Mr. Blanshard com- 
pares the aims and methods of the Vatican 
with those of the Kremlin. He is careful to 
point out that the aims of the Vatican are 
poles asunder from those of Kremlin, seek- 
ing spiritual rather than materialistic ends; 
that the Catholic faith breeds in many of its 
adherents a wholly admirable spirit of devo- 
tion and personal integrity; and thatthe over- 
whelming majority of American Catholics 
are as wholeheartedly attached to democracy 
as to their Church. But his comparison’ of 
the methods of the Vatican in the fields of 
politics, of thought-control, and of education 
with those of its deadly enemy, is devastat- 
ing. The Kremlin, indeed, makes savage 
use of its police power to suppress “devia- 
tionism” from Stalin’s interpretation of 
Marxism, and exercises an even tighter con- 
trol over its agents than the Vatican does 
over its priests. But the Vatican used simi- 
lar methods to suppress heresy in the days 
of the Inquisition, and has never renounced 
them. It still maintains that “error”— mean- 
ing any belief which questions any of the 
major Catholic dogmas — has no rights and 
should be suppressed. And it is irrevocably 
opposed to the ideals of democracy and 
human freedom. By age long experience it 
has learned to accommodate itself to situa- 
tions which it cannot control, as in this 
country, but it does so only as a temporary 
expedient until it can gain control. It is 
a totalitarian system, built up through the 
centuries, managed by a carefully chosen 
hierarchy subservient to the Pope, in which 
the Catholic layman has no more to say than 
does the peasant in Soviet Russia. 

Its policy confronts the American Catholic 
with what is certain to become an increas- 
ingly unpleasant dilemma. Mr. Blanshard 
quotes the late Alfred E. Smith’s response to 
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some searching questions when he was 
candidate for the presidency, in which — 
no doubt quite honestly, affirmed his 
herence to the principles of religious fr 
dom and of the separation of church 
state laid down in the Constitution, | 
goes on to point out that the hierarc 
while working for Smith’s election, ne} 
endorsed his statement. They could not, 
it ran directly counter to repeated decla 
tions of the Vatican. 

The author makes it abundantly cl 
that the Vatican as a political power is 
opposed to the ideals of American dem 
racy as is the Kremlin, and represents 
more immediate threat to them. In its c¢ 
flict with Soviet power in Eastern Europe 
claims to be fighting for religious freedo 
but by that phrase it means freedom to pi 
sue its own ends, not freedom for o 
religious movements, which it will suppr 
whenever and wherever it can. 

Finally, Mr. Blanshard presents Amd 
can democracy as the way of life wh 
accepts neither the totalitarianism of 
state nor that of the church, but which 
the ideal of a free world for free men 
way which increasingly in the last three c¢ 
turies has brought immense advances 
knowledge and human welfare whereve: 
has in some measure prevailed. As he s 
it the great struggle for the minds of m 
now confronting this nation and mankix 
is not only between the Kremlin and ¢ 
Vatican, but a three-fold contest with 
mocracy offering the best way of life 
men. 

The Roman hierarchy will be as anxia 
as the communists to prevent their follow 
from reading this book, and may be ma 
successful in doing so, but it should be re} 
and pondered by every free man who val 
the principles which have made this co 
try great. HENRY WILDER FOO 


Root, shoot & bloom 


THE BURNED-OVER DISTRICT. 
Whitney R. Cross. Ithaca, New Yo 
Cornell University Press. n. p. 

Religious liberals will find it highly prof 
able in terms of both enlightenment a 
pleasure to secure and enjoy this book. 
is a conscientious, dispassionate univers 
study, commending itself interestingly 
both expert and amateur in American x 
ligious history. Unitarians, Universali 
Hicksite Quakers and their fellow liberé 
will be reminded how their historic po 
of view has leavened the soggy loaf 
emotionalism, credulity, gullibility. 

The book does two things: directly, 
recites the amazing story of the scorchi 
of western New York between 1800 a 
1850 by “enthusiastic religion.” “Yorke 
Mormonism, Millerism,  premilleniali 
spiritualism, revivalism, “temperance,” 
traism, Oberlinism, communism, perfectia 
ism, ‘antimasonry, Swedenborgianism 
Fourierism root, shoot and bloom in the 
361 pages. Indirectly, Dr. Cross illuminat 
both the present character of up-state Ne 
York and many national trends and “cause: 
A “natural” for Unitarians. 

ROBERT S. HOAG 
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dick day by day 
THREE MEANINGS. By Harry 
s Fosdick. New York: Doubleday. 


book needs no review. A republica- 
in a new one-volume edition of three 

. Fosdick’s best known works, The 
ing of Prayer, The Meaning of Faith, 
"he Meaning of Service, the material 
miliar, and needs only to be welcomed 
ighly praised. 
form of these books remains un- 
Instead of into chapters, the 
divided into calendar days. On each 
as in a diary, there appears a Bible 
e; this is followed by a paragraph ot 
ent; and this in turn by a_ prayer 
2 from the great historic wellsprings 
spirit. At the close of each week, 
‘osdick supplies several pages of ser- 
ike interpretations of the particluar 
under consideration. The whole is 
luded by a set of “suggestions for 
tht and discussion.” 

may well regard this volume as an 
text-book of religion. It is carefully 
ared, is put together with unfailing ap- 
tion of values, is illumined throughout 
he unwavering light of the liberal spirit. 
bundance of literary material is gath- 
from the best available sources. It is 
orting to the Unitarian to find the 
ers of Theodore Parker and James Mar- 
u freely quoted. It gives one a start 
ote the name of Anna Louise Strong 
1 in one of the several bibliographies. 
publisher has done his share in produc- 
a volume of great dignity and beauty. 
is heartening to realize that these books 
m no more exciting themes than Prayer, 

and Service, and written more than 
neration ago, have happily and fruitfully 
ved the vicissitudes of this age, and are 
being read. It would seem as though 
joul of man were not yet dead. 
: JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


od medicine 
INTRODUCTION TO ZEN BUD- 
SM. By Diasetz Teitaro Suzuki. New 
: Philosophical Library. $3.75. 
(OLOGIA GERMANICA. New York: 
heon Books, Inc. $2.50. 


ae can well speak of these two books 
ier; but not by any means in the same 
th. Both are mystical, but one is de- 
lly humanistic, the other as decidedly 
tic and Christian. Each is good medicine 
ie other; and both are well worth care- 
ading. 
n Buddhism—which might be character- 
as the end result, and a happy end re- 
of humanistic meditation—is here pre- 
d by Dr. Suzuki, author of considerably 
abstract works on Zen, professor of 
hist Philosophy in the Otani University 
oto, with a most helpful profusion of 
tion and anecdote. Without these 
ne occidental reader, groping for the 
‘of the Zen illumination of reality’s 
adence of the logic of everyday 


down in bewilderment or laughing. What is 
more ridiculous to common sense than the 
Koan? “Before a man studies Zen, Mountains 
are mountains to him, and waters are waters. 
But when he obtains a glimpse into the truth 


of Zen . , . mountains are no longer moun- 
tains, nor waters waters; later, however, 
when he has really reached the place of 
Rest (. . . obtained satori), mountains are 
again mountains and waters waters.” People 
also, we might add are people again. But 
now, with the mountains and waters, they 
are seen and felt under the aspect of an 
overawing infinitude and sublimity. Not the 
least worthwhile section of the book is a 
penetrating introduction by the psychologist 
C. G. Jung. 

This new edition of the venerable 
Theologia Germanica, one of the “great 
books” of religion, is a splendid tribute to 
Catholic scholarship at its best. In the in- 
troduction by the Catholic theologian, Joseph 
Bernhart, one finds a succinct treatise on my- 
sticism that for realism and at the same 
time broadly sympathetic understanding is 
difficult to match. The Theologia Germanica 
might well be quoted in response to: the 
protestations of so many recent converts to 
Roman Catholicism, their new-found heaven- 
ly bliss. However close these mystics may 
have come to the divine soul-mate, and 
however much peace they may have achieved 
within: “. . . there lives no man on earth 
who may always have rest and peace with- 
out troubles and crosses, with whom things 
go always according to his will. There is 
always something to be suffered here, con- 
sider it as you will. And as soon as you are 
free of one adversity, perhaps two others 
come in its place.” 

R. LESTER MONDALE 


Still walid 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. By E. F. Scott. 
New York: C. Scribners. $2.25. 


In The Lord’s Prayer, Dr. Scott has made 
a contribution to liberal religious thought 
and given us a deeper understanding of the 
unity and scope of this prayer that can unite 
all sections of religious folk in a new under- 
standing of brotherhood. 

His chapter, “Records,” is specially inter- 
esting in his explanation of the differences 
in the Matthew and Luke versions of the 
prayer. In the chapter, “Background,” giv- 
ing the sources of the Shema, the Kaddish, 
and the Eighteen Benedictions, he shows us 
the continuity of religious thought through 
the ages, and how this great Prayer meets 
the individual needs of human soul. 

Unitarians should find this book helpful 
and interesting. For Dr. Scott keeps the 
broad approach of human need and coopera- 
tion in his treatment of both Jesus and of 
the “Lord’s Prayer.” 

We can all appreciate Dr. Scott’s message 
when he says: “Repeating his prayer, they 
accepted his teaching, and expressed their 
desire to live by it. This was Jesus’ own 
test of discipleship and it is still valid. We 
cannot deny the name of Christian to any 
one who can join, with his whole heart, in 
the Lord’s Prayer.” WILNA L. CONSTABLE 
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The young lady painting cats, 
one rather wistful and one 
rather doleful, is a patient in a 
Minnesota mental hospital. In- 
stead of confining inmates in re- 
straints, Minnesota hospitals — 
under a new program initiated 
with the help of Unitarians — 
are introducing occupational and 
recreational therapy, including 
parties, shows, dances, crafts and 
sports. The hospital where this 
picture was taken put on an 
impressive art exhibit recently. 
For further discussion of the 
part Unitarians had in stimulat- 
ing this exciting reform, see 
page 15. 


books 


For those who can bear the shock 


LOVE IS NOT ENOUGH. By Bruno Bet- 
telheim. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. $4.50. 

In the long history of psychoanalytic 
writing, no document manifests better the 
patient devotion, the exquisite sensitivity to 
suffering, the love for the patient, the nearly 
uncanny penetration of the defenses-in- 
depth of personality than does this book of 
Bettelheim’s. And none, probably — not ex- 
cepting even the Master’s, Sigmund Freud’s 
— carries with it the same terrifying implica- 
tions. 

Out of six years’ unremitting labor as di- 
rector of the University of Chicago’s Ortho- 
genic School, and father-general of the dis- 
turbed children who are fed, housed, 
clothed, cleaned, loved and healed there, 
Bettelheim gathers the evidence for his 
thesis that “love is not enough.” 

It is a well-told tale, conveying, as well 
as words can, the pathetic picture of chil- 
dren twisted almost beyond belief, almost 
beyond semblance to what we recognize as 
human, and, therefore, “sane.” It falls on a 
quivering American nerve: a nerve that 
quivers because Americans must believe 
that, whatever the grim realities of adult 
life, childhood is a preserve, a garden where 
no fundamentally evil thing may flourish. If 
it were merely that Americans do believe 
this—a sort of historic happenstance — 
books such as this might bring reality and 
representation closer together, but the fact 
is, probably, that we must believe these 
things, must believe them as part of a col- 
lective delusion without which it is rarely 
possible to balance the emotional account of 
our adult lives. 

The first point — that “love is not enough” 
—is made, almost as soon as it is stated, in 
the introduction. Unless the meaning of 
“Jove” is so extended as to include not only 
all the virtues, but also all the skills, it is 


obvious on the ground of everyday experi- 


ence as well as on the more specialized evi- 
dence that Bettelheim adduces that love is a 
necessary but insufficient placenta for the 
nourishment of the developing person. But 
the second and third points run deeper 
wounds into the body of hope. As the 
author makes clear, the “right” things done 
with the “right” motives and the “wrong” 
feelings are not only useless but probably 
harmful — and the child cannot be deceived 
about our feelings. To cuddle the child 
because we wish to make him happy, strong 
and free, and because we “know” that this is 
the way to do it, is, in the absence of gen- 
uine and free-flowing love between us, 
merely to invite in him the feeling that he 
is being used and manipulated. So the in- 
tervention of duty and reason between the 
crippled or wounded parent and his child 
may act less to moderate the passing of the 
traumatic heritage to the child, and more to 
exacerbate it. As to the feeling that “There, 
but for the Grace of God. . .” —and in this 
day that must mean to many that “There, 
but for sheer chance and blind fate, go I’— 
it is steadily carried, despite caveat and foot- 
note, by insight after insight into the trau- 
matic, not to say fatal, potentialities of 
everyday events. The people and the situa- 
tions that induce or infect these profound 
wounds in children are not people unlike 
ourselves, or situations unlike those we know 
and create. No longer can we comfortably 
think of these things as rare concatenations 
of rarely evil men in peculiarly unfortunate 
situations in rarely unhappy times. They 
are in the very fabric of the everyday life of 
“people like us”’—by definition, at heart, 
“the best people.” The danger is a clear 
and present one, not remote and contingent. 
What then, can parents do? The book sug- 
gests that, in a controlled setting (such as 
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the Orthogenic school), with a staff 
credibly high quality, with sufficient] 
groups and alternate parent-figures (a 
pared with the average minute middl 
family) and with the genius and ch 
of a Bettelheim — with all these, a grea 
(no one knows quite how much) 

done for these badly-disturbed ch 
That “normal” children do not need a 
is plain. But that they need far, fa 
than the “normal” family can give is a 
inescapable impression and probably 

Indeed, it is difficult to refute the 
thesis of the book or its minor implic 
Precisely because it takes us into the 
life and lets us live for a little space 
he lives — from his first encounter w 
strange world, through. his wakin 
learning, his eating, his rest and pla 
life in “the group” and in the bathro 
the wide world and in the security or 
of his loneness in his bed — precisel 
cause of this, its impact is overwhe 
It is overwhelming in the direction of 
only in the longest of very long runs 
gesting the wealth of happiness and ri 
of feeling that this fabric of everyday 
might weave around the child. But, 
overwhelming, also, in the direction o 
pair, documenting the foregone oppo 
ties, the positive errors and defects 
systematic malfunction of our ways 
children. 

The book is beautifully written, 
illustrated and well laid-out and pr 
To those who can bear the shock and 
nerve them the more for the search 
grain of hope in the bushel of despai 
book is highly commended for the ¢ 
and importance of its message. 

JOHN R. SE 


Great — Single —Self 
RELIGION AND BROTHERHOOD 
MAN. By Andrew Nicola Semaan. B 
lyn, N. Y.: privately printed. $7.50. 

As Karl Marx envisaged a classless U 
through all classes being leveled dov 
one, so the author of this book envisa 
world without religions, having only 
ligion, the religion of Man. Those 
share with him this dream now ha 
prophet and a Bible. “Prophetically con 
ing this Eastern Author and his bool 
sages said, “The Eastern Star shall rise | 
in the West.’ Indeed “To each age its 
book!’ and verily, “This is the Book of 
age.’ ” 

The scheme of this book is ingeniou: 
adds greatly to its interest. An apolog 
each of the great historic religions of 
kind enters “into the court of honor i 
temple of the soul of man.” There eac 
ligion summarizes its doctrines, confess 
errors (drastically set forth), finds thi 
true essence is the recognition of Bre 
hood through Religion, and declares 
ready to adopt the Religion of Man a1 
join the Universal Brotherhood. At the 
of the procession, Semaan appears. 
white flag of surrender is accepted from 
of the various faiths. Semaan 
true Brotherhood and Religion of Man. 

Semaan says the right things. This 


religion of Truth, of Brotherhood, of 
ocracy and of World Community. Its 
ous holy creed is that the spirit of 
is a ray from the Spirit-Whole, and 
we are thus children of God and 
ers and sisters in the one holy family 
n, “all of us forming the Great-Single- 
of humanity.” 
ll passages in this carefully indexed 
e are numbered for handy reference. 
re is true gold in these ores. Unitarians 
g a new Bible and a new universal 
gion should not overlook this embodi- 
at of their search. The author is avail- 
for lectures, and desires recruits for 
reading this religion of man to every 
” and “establishing this brotherhood 
in all creation.” A tree grows in 
oklyn. Let us organize a pilgrimage. 
JACOB TRAPP 


ision of greatness 


CHARM OF THE CHAPEL. By 
iel L. Marsh. Boston: The Boston Uni- 
Press. $2. 


the center of the new campus of Boston 
ersity stands the Daniel L. Marsh 

1, a Gothic edifice of pure design and 
ngly symbolizing the truth that the spirit 
wisdom of religion is the soul of edu- 
on. The president of the university for 
m the chapel is named, and in whose 
uinistration for twenty-five years the in- 
ition has grown in greatness, has written 
‘story of the chapel in this handsome 
k, which is illustrated with beautiful 
ures of the windows and of the figures 
religious leaders carved in wood and 


e 
i. Marsh sustains the theme that this is 
sion of greatness, and he gathers into an 
juent and aspiring unity the many ele- 
its that make the chapel a living reality 
he reader. One sees this house of God 
he service of truth and mankind, with a 
- of witnesses and an ordered presenta- 
of enduring emblems. The conception 
_catholicity of faith is manifest through- 
_ A visitor entering the chapel feels the 
ming of religion in life as that which 
es whole, harmonious, and everlasting. 
re is much interesting history in the 
al chapters, and due regard for the 
emporaries who have given to the uni- 
ity in service and in substantial contri- 
ons. 
mong the windows (all of which have 
‘produced by the famous Connick As- 
ates) is the tower of Saint Botolph’s 
h, Boston, England, the “Old Boston 
ap In due time a replica of this 
t will be erected, and it will adjoin the 
el on the north and in its great propor- 
‘provide the motif of the university in 
somplete establishment. 
iis volume will be the possession of 
s of alumni and students, and it will 
'many people of the community who 
eciate the university for what it is in 
enlightenment and elevation of genera- 
of =i and women for the betterment 


Wo 


ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH 


books 


Terror and the heart 
THE AGE OF TERROR. By Leslie Paul. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $3. 


One would think from the title of this 
book, and even from a glance at the jacket, 
that it would be a sensational, emotional 
and exciting account of terrorism and _ its 
horrors to millions of people. It is not such 
a book. 

This book by Mr. Leslie Paul, a British 
author of great ability, is a calmly-worded, 
objective, dispassionate and factual analy- 
sis of the present European situation, as it 
is related to the East versus West struggle. 
It is a highly informative study of contem- 
porary European history which shows how 
Europe, shaped by Christianity, reached its 
present situation, and now apathetically and 
even complacently regards it. 

In the introduction, the author says of his 
book: “Of necessity it seeks to make known 
the shape and tendencies of Europe in a 
general sense in the hope that the moral 
sickness can then be better understood. The 
study therefore is about Europe, _histori- 
cally, geographically, and idealogically, but 
always with an eye to the disease. The au- 
thor is conscious, in writing it, that solutions 
for moral and spiritual sicknesses are not to 
be found only in economic and political re- 
organizations but in the decisions of the in- 
dividual heart and will.” 

The interesting first part gives consider- 
able factual background: the idea of Eu- 
rope and its past, the geographical divisions 
of Europe and their effect upon the forma- 
tion of the nation-states, and the slow drift 
into economic dependency. 

In Part Two he takes up the development 
and subsequent clash of conflicting ideol- 
ogies. His explanation of the development 
of Marxism, Leninism, and Stalinism is very 
clear, adequate and timely. If ever anyone 
wanted to find a book which tells in calm 
reasoning what the war is all about, this is 
it. And he states in plain facts why a com- 
munist state does not and cannot cooperate 
with a capitalist state. 

Other sections tell of the development 
of fascism in Germany and Italy, the Social 
Democratic parties, and much of the rest 
of the great struggle for the mind of man 
which was and is Europe. 

The ultimate message of the book is reli- 
gious. His argument is that the final destiny 
of man is spiritual, not material. Marxian 
dialectical materialism is proven a false goal. 
Economics cannot save mankind. There 
are eternal spiritual laws which govern the 
lives of men, and to them man must even- 
tually turn. 

One wishes that Mr. Paul’s researches 
had included a thorough study of modern 
liberal religion, especially in America. At 
times his references to religious thought 
would be much more apropos if they were 
thoroughly liberal instead of conservative. 
But his chief aim is to show that men are 
governed by spiritual laws, and it is to an 
understanding of these basic laws of living 
that he directs us, in order that the age of 


terror may come to an end. 
GLENN 0. CANFIELD 


Towards an ideal 


ENDURING SATISFACTIONS; A PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH. By 
William P. McEwen, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. $4.75 

“Tt has been the thesis of this study that 
a person may find a meaning for his life, if 
he organizes his thought, conduct, and 
imagination in terms of these spiritual appe- 
tites: (i) intellectual curiosity, (ii) an 
enlightened good will, (iii) an appreciation 
of the beautiful and sublime, and (iv) a 
consecration to some transcendant cause.” 
This sentence is from the final paragraph 
of the book. “Enduring satisfaction” is to 
be found in a process of perpetual spiritual 
growth toward an ideal of perfection. 

The major portion of the volume is de- 
voted to giving this thesis what the author 
regards as the necessary metaphysical setting. 
The ideal has an objective reality beyond 
the persons in whom the process of spiritual 
growth is taking place. It is rooted in God 
who is defined as “A superhuman mind who 
has sufficient power and wisdom to integrate 
all the universal potentialities of the creative 
process despite his struggle with uncreative 
factors.” 

The line which his thinking takes is per- 
haps most briefly indicated by mention of a 
few names of men who seem most to have 
influenced him. Whitehead stands at the 
top of the list; then comes E. S. Brightman. 
—indeed the volume is dedicated to him. 
The preface acknowledges the extent of his 
indebtedness to Prof. J. S. Bixler of the 
Harvard Divinity School. Here is a mind 
widely versed in modern thinking, yielding 
the results of its careful processes. It pro- 
vides numerous provocative insights for one 
who has the fortitude—or is under the com- 
pulsion of necessity!—to struggle through it, 
perhaps all the more so when one cannot 
agree with some of its major conclusions. 

E. BURDETTE BACKUS 


The facts of life 

MIRACLE OF HUMAN LIFE. Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press. $2. cloth 
$1.25 paper. 

“What shall I tell my child about the facts 
of life?” For most enlightened parents this 
is the wrong question. They mean, “How 
shall I tell my children?” 

Miracle of Human Life is a splendid an- 
swer to this problem. By means of a simple 
text and excellent pictures, this book pro- 
ceeds on an adult level from conception 
through adolescence. 

Of the many books on this subject I have 
seen, this one ranks well near the top be- 
cause of its completeness with brevity, ac- 
curacy with simplicity. 

Definitely recommended. 

PAUL NATHANIEL CARNES 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Bearon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 
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Romantic expedition 


JOHN SMIBERT: PAINTER. By Henry 
Wilder Foote. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $6. 


As a two-miler at Harvard, Harry Foote 
ran with persistence and courage. In sim- 
ilar fashion, he has now completed this 
book. It is more than fifteen years since 
he started this search. Now John Smibert, 
painter, emerges as more than a name and 
a tradition. Dr. Foote has made him a 
living being. 

The first 126 pages give us Smibert’s story. 
His early years in Scotland. His work as a 
dyer’s assistant. His friendship with the poet 
Ramsay. How he “was always drawing.” 
How he “struck out for London” and had 
there his first lessons in painting. 

Then, in his early thirties, he gave himself 
a three years’ sojourn in Italy where he 
copied the great masters, as was the custom 
of his time. It was there that he first knew 
the future Bishop of Cloyne, then George 
Berkeley. This friendship was a turning point 
in his life. 

The second chapter, “Life in London,” 
gives us an engrossing picture of the art 
world in England as of 1720 to 1730. Sir 
Godfrey Knelles was the king-pin. Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney and Raeburn were 
yet to come. Smibert took his modest place 
both as a painter and as a congenial com- 
panion of the “lovers and practitioners of the 
art.” 

How and why Smibert came to America 
is here explained. Berkeley lured him on 
his romantic expedition. Need it be said 
that, once there, Smibert remained. Even 
the persuasive Berkeley never was able to 
lure him back. The fruits of that voyage 
remain in Smibert’s group-painting of Berke- 
ley and his seven companions. 

Smibert settled in Boston, married there 
and died there. He became a respected 
member of the community. He was the 
best known painter there before Copley. 
His painting-room filled with his pictures 
and copies was the “art museum” of his 
day. 

As much again of this most scholarly book 
is given to a descriptive catalogue of 
Smibert portraits now extant. Then come 


Portraits Destroyed or Not Located. Then 
Questionable Attributions. Then Copies by 
Smibert. Then certain other portraits. 
Finally four appendices and a descriptive 
catalogue of portraits attributed to his son, 
Nathaniel. Also a bibliography and a 
splendid index. 

All the above is the work of a persistent 
and courageous scholar. Nor should we 
forget what he has done elsewhere for other 
New England painters. Feke and Blackburn, 
Badger, Greenwood and the rest are brought 
back from obscurity through his author's 
labors. 

Scholars of the same ilk will read every 
page of this book. They will admire the 
fairness and breadth of Dr. Foote’s argu- 
ments, 

The average reader will skip through it. 
If he has any unidentified family portraits, 
he will give this book closer attention. He 
will also turn to other productions giving 
further illustrations. 

ROBERT P. BELLOWS 


The same cries of panic 


THE AMERICAN AS REFORMER. By 
Arthur M. Schlesinger. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. $2.25. 


There are few literary feats less likely to 
come off well than the transformation of 
lectures into essays, but in this small book, 
the author, a distinguished professor of his- 
tory at Harvard, has succeeded admirably. 
The lectures were given at Pomona College 
in California in 1950 under the auspices of 
the Haynes Foundation of Los Angeles. 
They have been expanded into three com- 
pact essays which treat respectively the his- 
torical climate of reform in America, the 
reform impulse in action, and the reaction 
against reform. 

Much history and insight are packed into 
Professor Schlesinger’s explanation of why 
and how the United States “until very re- 
cent times has nearly always set the pace 
for the Old World in reform zeal,” but for 
many readers, disturbed by the climate of 
the times in which we now live, the last 
chapter will be the most rewarding. Here 
the author performs the historian’s imme- 
morial function; deftly opening the doors 


A million readers have made the 
Smith-Goodspeed Bible an American tradition. 


For this is a Bible in our language— 


the language that we hear and use every day. 


THE COMPLETE BIBLE. The Smith-Goodspeed 


version is the only modern Bible that contains 
the Old and New Testaments and the fourteen 


books of the Apocrypha—so important to a true 


understanding of the Gospels. A pure, beautiful 
translation into our American language, 
presented in large type and permanent binding. 
$4.00 at all bookstores. 


Also: } 
THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) . Old 
and New Testaments. Popular ed. $3.00 
THE NEW TESTAMENT (Good- 
speed). Popular edition. Your choice 
of single or double-column page. $1.25. 
And 15 other editions. Write for free 
descriptive circular, 


The University of Chicago Press * 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


_ Chamberlin ¢ Herman Feldman. Be 


on other periods of stress and change i 
history he lets us hear the same epi 
the same cries of panic and alarm, the s 
slanderous accusations which fill the ais 
day. His own reaffirmation of faith in 
democratic process should be shared by 
all. 

Twenty pages of interesting and ri 
suggestive commentary and notes are tuc 
away by the publisher at the back of 
book, to the great loss of the many rea 
who will overlook them there and the 
annoyance of the few who will not. 

RALPH K. 


Tyrannical self-image 
SAINTS, SINNERS AND PSYCHIAT 
By Camilla M. Anderson M.D. Phila 
phia: J. B. Lippincott. $2.95. : 
The thesis of this book is that behavie 
fundamentally «oriented toward  sury 
Each individual has a self-image that 
poses on him compulsive behavior. The 
havior of an individual cannot be un 
stood, much less modified by himself « 
counsellor, except in the light of previ 
determinative experience. 
The self-image also determines the na 
of the expected response from life situati 
This expectation, often based on disto 
reasoning, results in frustrations, irritat 
and anxieties, which are the basis of 3 
roses. After reading this book it woulc 
a hardy person who would claim he was 
from neuroses. 
The procedure in regaining mental he 
is to discard the self-image that took sk 
in previous experience, and to build a - 
self-image that is more realistic. The i 
vidual who undertakes this task may ¢£ 
long way in reconstructing his behavior, 
is constantly beset by the deceptive 
image that, like the devil-concept of 
seeks to maintain its despotism. In case 
great discrepancy between the self-ir 
and the image of one society has, the ai 
a psychiatrist is helpful. The aim of all 
do counselling is to lead the patient to 
cover for himself the disharmony bety 
his self-image and his real self, and 
courage a revolt against the tyranny of 
self-image. : 


Readable Scriptures 
DARTMOUTH BIBLE. Edited by Ro 


Houghton-Mifflin. $7.50. 
The Dartmouth Bible will make it 
sible for the average person to read 
Bible with a degree of understanding wh 
up to now, has been impossible. It pres 
the King James version, including the 4 
crypha, in a skillfully abridged form \ 
explanatory notes which are invaluable 
any reader. , 
There is some rearrangement of mal 
as, for example: II Isaiah appears 
separate Book, and the Four ; 
woven into a single narrative of the lif 
teachings of Jesus. The net result is a ¢ 
fication of content and a heightened 
bility. y 
The book is highly recommended 
and is ideal for use in Church Is. 
FLOYD J. TAY 


Just published 
by 


Beacon Press 


WALL OF SEPARATION BETWEEN 
HURCH AND STATE. Conrad H. Moehlman. 


.00. 
ys The Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Service: “The author is at 
ins to outline the historic position of the Roman Catholic 
poh and to point out how radically different’ is the American 
erpretation as embodied in the Constitution and decisions of 
Supreme Court. He sees in the criticisms by Roman Catholic 
thorities of the Supreme Court decisions an attempt to change 
* traditional American theory and practice so as to conform 
re nearly to the Roman Catholic position. The purpose of the 
ok is to warn Americans, and non-Catholic Americans particu- 
ly, of the danger that he feels impends our historic principle 
the separation of church and state. . . . This will be a con- 


Pa book. Catholics will not like it any more than they 
Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom and Catholic Power. 
it it is a question which should be discussed openly and frankly, 
d this book will fan the discussion.” 


f 
” 
, 


THE ATTACK UPON THE AMER- 
ICAN SECULAR SCHOOL. By V. 
T. Thayer. $3.00. 

Says The Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Service: 
“The principle of the separation of church 
and state as applied to public school educa- 
tion, which recently fired public interest and 
indignation in the McCollum case, is discussed 
here in terms of its historical development as 
well as contemporary practice. ... A probing 
consideration of an issue which concerns 
parents teachers, educators.” 


OSTAGES OF CIVILIZATION. A Study of the 
cial Causes of Anti-Semitism in Germany. By 
ya G. Reichmann. $3.00. 

ys International Affairs: “A combination of historical and 
erary, with sociological and psychological, data which will be 
value to anyone attempting to make a study of minority 
imilation and its difficulties and consequences.” 

ys The New Statesman and Nation: “Dr. Reichmann’s study 
one of the least emotional books on the subject. She 
plies her methods with thoroughness and considerable nen 
entation. There are 22 pages of small-type notes, and 
re than 200 sources quoted. The book is exhaustive.” 

: 

& 

REN OF EUROPE. By Dorothy Macardle. 
full page illustrations by Kalman Landau, 


of the children. $3.00. 
Vera Brittain: “It is a really admirable book. . . . There 
many occasions when I simply could not put it down. | 
it as an absolute ‘must’ for all social workers and teachers. 
indeed, for all those who have any interest in children, 
| really means everyone.” 


JAMES MARTINEAU — 


(28R1Y4o Dg 


if 7m 


VERBA CHRISTI. The Say- 
ings of Jesus Christ. $1.00. 


Here are the classic words of Jesus 
in a unique and interesting arrange- 
ment. Through his own words one 
can grasp the continuity of his life. 

Tn this edition, the Greek text is given 
on the left-hand pages and the English 
on the right-hand pages, for easy com- 
parison. 

Although the volume contains nearly 
300 pages, the book is easily pocketed, 
being only 4 x 6 inches and about a half 
inch in thickness. In all ways it would 
make a handsome, useful gift. 


Selections. 


Edited by 


Alfred Hall. $2.50. 


“The greatest of living thinkers.” 

This was Gladstone’s appraisal of James Martineau. 

The permanent interest in this outstanding nineteenth-century 
Unitarian philosopher and theologian has prompted Alfred Hall 
to prepare this volume. 


THE AGE OF TERROR. By Leslie Paul. $3.00. 


Says The Saturday Review of Literature Syndicate: 


“Mr. Paul 


is a bitter critic of modern materialism, and in this book he turns 


the full 


force of his righteousness on the state of Europe. 


Primarily, this is an attack on totalitarianism, whether it be of 
the Communist stripe or the Fascist (and how like each other 
they are now!).... £ A vigorous and stimulating sortie.” 


SPOKESMEN FOR ETHICAL RELIGION. By 
Henry Neumann. $2.00. 


Timed for the 75th Anniversary of the 
organizing of the first Ethical Culture 
Society in America in 1876 by Felix 
Adler, this book offers biographical 
sketches of the founder and his chief 
colleagues here and’ abroad down to 
recent years—John L. Elliott, William 
M. Salter, S. Burns Weston, Stanton 
Coit, Nathaniel Schmidt, Lord Harry 
Snell, Alfred W. Martin, Anna G. 
Spenser. The author has been leader 
of the Ethical Society of Brooklyn 
since 1911. Three chapters sum up 
the teachings of this religious, educa- 
tional and community-serving fellowship. 


Based on the idea that theological belief or disbelief is subordinate 
to ethical striving, it has already made notable offerings to a 
better human life. 


BEACON Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Lay Readers’ Bookshelf 


Once upon a time a minister who never 
‘gave his congregation occasion to think he 
might be a bit radical, sometimes eased his 
conscience in a benediction which went about 
like this: “And please, God, help me not to be 
too sure I’m right, because I might be 
wrong.” 

In some such spirit I approach this sum- 
mary of my thought upon reading Paul Hoff- 
man’s PEACE CAN BE WON (povuBLEDay; 
cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.) Parts of this book 
seem tremendously important; parts were 
disappointing. And yet, in my criticism, I 
may be wrong; writing this before publica- 
tion, I await with interest what others say. 
Emphatically, its best chapters are those 
having to do with the economics of world 
trade and the author’s work as ECA admin- 
istrator in Europe. And don’t miss the 
superb analysis of our domestic agricultural 
policy “which has grown with little thought 
to its impact on the rest of the world.” I 
hope that you will read and discuss PEACE 
CAN BE WON along with GOD AND THE 
NATIONS (pousiepAy, $2.) and String- 
fellow Barr's pamphlet LET'S JOIN THE 
HUMAN RACE, both of which have been 
featured in the Bookshelf. (And I would 
add Albert Z. Carr’s TRUMAN, STALIN, 
AND PEACE, which happens also be a 
pouBLEDAY book which I found informative 
and thought-provoking. ) 

If you want something to do to help along 
world adjustments, mark as you read those 
paragraphs of chapters iv, vi, and vii which 


Chautauqua 


Summer Center for 
Religious Activities, Music, 
Drama, Discussion Groups 

University Courses. 
Swimming, boating, sailing, golf, 
tennis, fishing. 


July 1— August 26 


Chautauqua,. founded in 1874, has 
become a rich cultural tradition. In 
these beautiful surroundings, in con- 
genial atmosphere, Unitarians gather 
every year to study, relax to make 
friends and to enjoy their favorite 
sports. 

Unitarian House is conveniently lo- 
cated in Chautauqua. The price of 
rooms is $2.00 per night, $1.50 each 
extra night. Cafeterias and restau- 
rants are near at hand. Season 
tickets to lectures, concerts and other 
activities: $12 for two weeks: $7 for 
one week: $1.25 per day. 


For further information write: 
Rev. Robert A. Schade 

763 Mass. Avenue 

Lexington 73, Mass. 

(After June 15th, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.) 


have to do with the effect of tariffs and other 
trade restrictions on the world economy, and 
send them to congressional representatives in 
Washington. There are many who don’t yet 
know that “employment of American indus- 
try” is directly related to “world problems 
of diplomacy, power and politics,” as in- 
dicated by some of the reasons given for 
crippling the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act every time it comes up for renewal. Mr. 
Hoffman gives ample proof that. if the 
United States wants to sell in world mar- 
kets, the United States must buy in world 
markets. As a specific suggestion for con- 
gressional action, he offers: 

“Clearty Congress should immediately 
pass the Customs Simplification Act. Often 
an importer does not know what duty he is 
paying until after he has sold the goods.” A 
“fringe on a rug” may change the duty 
from 10% to 90%. Discussing inflation, he 
says: 

“A serious inflation in the United States 
would quickly make itself felt throughout 
the world. It would nullify one of ECA’s 
major accomplishments—the victory against 
inflation in Europe.” 


Yet, before the type was set, confreres 
in Paris were seeking ways to combat a 
new inflation due to turning so large a part 
of productive facilities into the manufacture 
of military equipment. 

The summary of Hoffman’s activity as 
ECA administrator is of paramount interest. 
“Whether Congress knew just what a happy 
recovery tool it had devised in counterpart’ 
or had simply tossed it in, hoping it would 
help us watch our dollars, I cannot say. 
But I can say that it made all the difference 
between success and failure for the Marshall 
Plan.” 


That excerpt should whet your curiosity 
to read how “counterpart” worked toward 
that desirable end! 


There’s not a shred of partisan politics in 
Mr. Hoffman’s approach. He gives high 
praise to the personnel of the State Depart- 
ment which experience taught him “is staffed 
with extremely hard-working, devoted, and 
competent people.” He would, however, 
like to have agencies that deal with world 
economy, Point Four included along with 
ECA, the information service, ITO (Inter- 
national Trade Organization which he hopes 


Congress will soon vote to join)—set up as~ 


one administrative unit to be called Overseas 
Economic Administration. He has a “go 
it alone” plan, making no mention of the 
United Nations as the proper administrator 
of Point Four funds through a World Devel- 
opment Authority as Stringfellow Barr sug- 
gests. In the sense in which Dr. Barr uses 
the expression, Mr. Hoffman would continue 
“to play Santa Claus” who “always distin- 
guishes sharply between good little boys 
and bad little boys,” for his proposal for 
economic aid up to two billion dollars would 
be limited “to those countries in the world 
whose development is important to the 
security of the United States and the free 
world.” (Senator McMahon’s proposal was 
for ten billion which, says Dr. Barr, “the 
cost of a third world war would make look 


like chicken-feed.” | 

Hoffman’s conception here is baba 
what Barr, Pitirim Sorokin and others 
our “false assumption that Russia is all 
stands between mankind and a_ st 
peace.” He asks appropriations of nine | 
dred million dollars for propaganda, pai 
which is to popularize throughout the w 
an idealistic “Free World Doctrine,” pa: 
drive home the new slogan of “The 
Lie” which has been substituted for 
cold war,” and one third, “unassigned, 
be used for purposes which sound to 
brought up in a religion based on etl 
values, dubiously unethical, apparently 
same sort of thing we rightly consider c 
terrible when indulged in by the Se 
Union. The mutual campaign of hat 
the past five years it would seem has 
ready provided plenty of proof that x 
of the same would not improve relat: 
and this for the reason that, as Sorokin 
quently reminds us, “hate begets hate.” — 
an interesting thought: What in the w 
would our cartoonists, columnists, comr 
tators and editors do for subject matte 
the Soviet Union suddenly, and w 
brought their own absurd “hate” and 
lie’ campaign to an end?) Mr. Hoff 
himself suggests the best kind of propag: 
when he says: 


“The peoples of Eastern Europe are 
ginning to see how much greener the ¢ 
is in Western Europe, thanks in large 
to the Marshall Plan which Moscow 
vented them from joining.” 


If we want to win the peace, we 
set ourselves to developing a_climat 
which peace can generate. It is disapp 
ing that Mr. Hoffman hasn’t thought 
any such plan. Further, it seems 
logical that by our willingness to aq 
the dictatorship of Franco’s Spain into “ 
World” partnership on the cynical ba 
“national interest” we have already s 
ficed any propaganda advantages’ Mr. ¥ 
man’s very noble “Free World Doct 
might otherwise have had. He would 
fact, be spending millions to furnish — 
for the mill from which the Soviet ¢g 
out its anti-U. S. propaganda. Havi 
mind the hundred and fifty thousand * 
world Spaniards” in Southern France 
can’t go home again except to die in | 
geons, we could not dismiss this mere 
a “big lie.” These are my sentiments; | 
as I say, I might be wrong. 

LILLIAN W. BAB 


‘Preachy’ 
CREATE YOUR OWN TOMORROW. 
Margaret Blair Johnstone. New York: } 
bleday. $2.50. 

The Reverend Mrs. Johnstone gi 
rousing pep talk to a human race y 
she finds suffering from suicidal tende 
and moral and spiritual breakdown, 
has a clever style, and employs cov 
anecdotes of the kind that brighten serr 
or after-dinner talks. 

She uses a multitude of psychologic 
social work terms, unfortunately withoui 
sight. Her solutions for suicide and adu 
are moralistic and “preachy,” without 
fering real help for the distraught spir 
ROBERT H. MACPE 


priority on good or evil 


ister Readers: 

ay I share with you the following 
bl" about Russia and the United 
s which ought to furnish some light 
_ The close of this communication will 
in the use of my term “parable.” 

ice in the early and turbulent days ot 
Jnited States the governor of a corrupt 
troubled state dared to call all of his 
al family together, including even the 
important of them, and spoke to them 
llows. .. . 

° * * 


must now, as at the decisive and sacred 
ent when it is our task to save our 
ry, when every citizen bears every bur- 
and makes every sacrifice—I must ap- 
to those at least who still have an Amer- 
heart and who still have some under- 
ling of the word honor. What is the 
f discussing which is the more guilty 
g us! I am perhaps the most guilty of 
The point is that it is our task to save 
sountry, that our country is in danger 
not from the invasion of twenty foreign 
, but from ourselves; that, besides our 
il government, another rule has been set 
ar stronger than any lawful one. Its 
tions are established, everything has its 
, and the prices are a matter of common 
ledge. And no ruler, though he were 
than all the legislators and governors, 
ure the evil however he may curtail the 
ty of bad officials by putting them 
r the supervision of other officials. All 
be fruitless until everyone of us feels 
he must now take his stand against dis- 

. As an American, as one bound to 
yy birth and blood, I must now appeal 
u. I appeal to those among you who 
some conception of what is meant by 
morable way of thinking. I invite you 
nember the duty which stands before a 
in every position. I invite you to look 
closely into your duty and the obliga- 
of your earthly service, for we all have 
t but a dim understanding of it.” 

* * 2 


iy have I called this direct and correct 
tion a “parable?” For the simple reason 
t is the closing paragraph of the great 
an novel Dead Souls, written late in 
by Nikolai Gogol. In each case where 
re used the terms “America” or the 
ed States” the original term “Russia” 
lussian” is used by the novelist. The 
tion is not far from being applicable to 
wn country today. Gogol died in 1853 
aved the way for Tolstoy, Dostoievsky 
ther superb Russian authors. 

‘one who many years ago lived in 
a for nearly three years, as pastor of 
British-American Congregational 
1) Church in Leningrad, (St. Peters- 
en), I knew all classes of Russians, 
a critic or mere observer, but in the 
irge of pastoral duties among four or 
families of British and Amer- 
My contacts with Russian folk 
y wide and along normal social lines. 
my affection for Russia, as I knew 


it then, second only to my love for my 
native country. It seems to me that Gogol’s 
paragraph has much to say to America now. 
Beyond that it shows that the good and 
evil of human nature is found in no one 
nation but in all. 

GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER, Carver, Mass. 


‘With our own feathers’ 
To Register Readers: 

America is the land of “many firsts.” 
Pathetically, and presumably for home con- 
sumption only, Russia has claimed many of 
our firsts for her own. But there is one first 
that Russia has never attempted to take 
from us—a first that no country will ever 
be able to take from us. We were the first 
to drop the atom bomb on a city of human 
beings. 

Perhaps destiny took a hand in this, that 
Aeschylus’ prophecy might be by us the 
more easily understood: 

“So in the Libyan fable it is told 
That once an eagle, stricken with a dart, 
Said, when he saw the fashion of the shaft, 
‘With our own feathers, not by others’ hands, 
Are we now smitten.’ ” 

A. E, BASSETT, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘A grisly jest’ 
To Register Readers: 

As a young suburbanite, I was reared witlr 
all the respect due the name of Cabot. And 
yet, as we move westward, we gain courage 
—it is up to somebody to tell Mr. Godfrey 
L. Cabot, still of Boston, that if he had read 
Professor Ruhl J. Bartlett’s book The League 
to Enforce Peace (Chapel Hill, 1944), he 
would have learned, with all the evidence 
produced, that Senator Frank Kellogg’s re- 
quest of Colonel House was “eyewash”; that 
the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge and his co- 
conspirators had plans all laid as to what to 
do next to assure the defeat of the League 
of Nations by the U. S. Senate, in case Presi- 
dent Wilson accepted the second lot of pro- 
posed amendments; the first lot having al- 
ready been accepted and written in at Paris. 

I could here supply page and paragraph 
from Professor Bartlett’s completely docu- 
mented book. However, Mr. Cabot and 
anybody else who may still want to clear 
the name of Henry Cabot Lodge of the stain 
of having killed the League of Nations by 
putting it upon President Wilson, should 
read the whole book before going pontifical 
again. Gerald W. Johnson has written: 4 

“Afraid of a new order created by Wilson, 
we intrusted its making to Hitler! It is a 
great jest and a grisly jest, but it is hardly 
on Wilson.” L. w. BARBOUR, Oakland, Calif. 


Rowe Camp Unitarian Chapel on the Mohawk trail, holding summer services weekly 
at 11 a. m. 


Rowe Camp main lodge —“Bonnie BEnk” 
half way up Mt. Adams 


YOUTH DEMOCRACY 


Pioneering in youth development and leader- 
ship, the Unitarian High School Conferences 
at Rowe Camp offer unusual opportunities for 
youth participation under mature guidance. 
Open to youth in the four high school grades. 
A full program of social, athletic, and reli- 
gious conferences make the Rowe program 
unique and creative. Campers come “on their 
own,” or on church scholarships. May enroll 
for 1, 2, or 3 week periods. After June 19 
send applications to camp. 


UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 


June 23-July 14, 1951 
for high school age young people 
Registration $3.00 
Weekly rate $17.00 —No extras 


Particulars from the Director: 
Rev. George N. Marshall, First Parish 
Plymouth, Mass. 


open forum 


Berates Christian smugness 


To Register Readers: 

It has given me very real encouragement 
to read Professor Floyd H. Ross’ article on 
the internal stagnation of religious thought 
in our Christian theological schools, not, of 
course, because of what he tells us about its 
seriously restricted condition, but because 
it shows that there is at least one person in 
this type of education who recognizes its un- 
healthy state and suggests methods for spe- 
cific improvement. As I see it, however... 
the broader: implication of the problem he 
has raised still remains before us to be 
solved. This problem is how the Christian 
Church with its present general adherence 
to a rigid secular dogma and consequent 
disbelief in and distrust of the views of 
other large communities of opinion, can 
be a vital force in bringing about world 
co-operation, understanding, and_brother- 
hood. 

The Christian Church—in which term I 
include the great majority of Protestant and 
-Catholic groups which are unified by his- 
torical origin and basic similarity of creed— 
since its position was secured as the uncon- 
tested religion of the Western world, has 
been very content and even somewhat proud 
to leave its established dogma as a virtually 
untouchable relic in an otherwise changing 
world of ideas and ways of life—most of 


which, I am optimistic enough to believe, — 


have been for the better. This dogma 
when constructed was undoubtedly a pas- 
sionate striving for truth and ethical im- 
provement, but has become more and more 
a lifeless frame-work of concepts zealously 
protected by a group of theologians and laity 
who apparently are inwardly panic stricken 
that it might be modified, no matter how 
superficially, by some other idea or set of 
ideas which they fervently believe would be 
evil by the very nature of such a change. 
Even the trend towards liberal Christianity 
which, unfortunately, has never been more 
than a small minority movement cutting 
across a wide variety of denominational 


boundaries, has by-and-large been much _— 


more concerned with doing away with ob- 
viously fallacious theological trimmings than 
it has with the positive action of construct- 
ing a dynamic, living religion consistent 
with the ethical life and relevant to the 
highly interrelated world-view which present 
day developments oblige us to take. 

Due to this state of mind in the Christian 
portion of the world, there has been as 
Professor Ross has so well pointed out, ex- 
tremely little objective contact and critical 
examination of the religious ideas of other 
faiths. Also, it is typical to note that the 
church has been on its guard against a good 
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YOUR 


FINEST 


SUMMER 


Lies just ahead at 


THE ISLES OF SHOALS 
off Portsmouth, N. H. 


“The most delightful summer climate and the most celebrated summer 


‘ Ere 
conferences in America. 


Choose your conferences 


STAR ISLAND BUILDERG............... 


Pein Slee St tae eae June 23-June 30 


For those who wish to help build the New Gosport Village. 


ALL STAR-FAMILY WEEK ............. 


Eee Seeoeiens)..: cee June 30-July 7 


For the whole family—infants to grandparents. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE. ................::ccccceccneeneenenenee July 7-14 
UNITARIAN WOMEN’S ALLIANCE ..................:0::::eesesseenenettenes July 14-21 
WORLD ORDER—General Conference .....................::.c00eeeeees July 21-28 
POST COLLEGE CONFERENCE ...0..........::ssssssesecceecceseneeecnanens July 21-28 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S WEEKEND..............:::.:::ssesseeesneneetenes July 27-29 
THE COMING GREAT CHURCH .................:ccccceceesseeeeeeeeees July 28-Aug. 4 


THE CONGREGATIONAL “VACATION CONFERENCES” ....August 4-19 
(Two weeks. ) 

STAR ISLAND INSTITUTE 0.0 scccs:scccczssevsas-sutaesesss00eeeee August 19-26 
On Religion, Education and Industry. 


Write immediately for fuller programs and information. 


STAR ISLAND HEADQUARTERS 
355 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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rather than Hocking’s Living Religions 


deal of the progressive thought in the C 


_ tian world itself, which, while bein 


amazing advance towards an understar 
of man and his relation to the rest of the 
verse, has not seemed to many of its 1 
bers to agree with what has been their 
established idea of the Christian—and 
unalterable—explanation of things. The 


fect that this obStinate self-sufficiency 


had and is continuing to have, is not 
inward stagnation and decay, but also 
ternal ill-feeling from other groups, reli 
and secular. This has been largely di 
the “better than thou” attitude of the ¢ 
gelical movement of the last two centt 
which I am afraid at times preached a 
gion that was little less degenerate than 
of those whom they would convert 
which was, unfortunately, too often atta 


‘to the worst aspects of the rampant imps 


ism in full swing during the same pe 
The effect this had in the various “Wes 
ized” portions of the world, particu 
those where there already were highly d 
oped patterns of culture and religious 
was to dvelop a sense of antagonism ir 
natives who gradually developed an ¢ 
gerated nationalism and hatred of for 
influences which has been disastrous te 
cause of peaceful and co-operative devs 
ment so absolutely necessary for any 
tinuation of world civilization. 

I can only conclude that the Chri 
Church as it now stands, far from beco1 
the world religion, has shown itself to 
deep if unconscious agent for world 
unity, hatred, and misunderstanding, — 
though there have always been indiy: 
members who have stood for simple 
ciples of humanitarian’ action based or 
love of God and man. Thus it seems te 
that it is of primary importance to 
the development of modern religion ane 
bringing about of unity and good wil 
over the world, that we of the Chri 
religion take advantage of what is perl 
fortunately, an introspective age, to exa 
critically the basis of our own religion 
consequently be humble and _ respe 
those who are trying to do the sam 
other religious groups, and be willing 
grateful to exchange theoretical and eti 
ideas with all others without prejudic 
feeling of superiority. This I believe 
as important and as successful an effo 
bringing about a world of co-opere 
understanding, and brotherhood, as any 
which it is humanely possible for us te 

PAUL HAYES, McGregor, 


No sign of dismay 
To Register Readers: ‘ 


Floyd H. Ross is certainly to be 
mended for his article on the teachir 
comparative religion in contemporary 
logical curricula. His protest agai 
popular refinements of the Christian 
people” concept is especially relevant 
large sections of the Church are ado 
more of the views found in Kraemer’s 
tian Message in a Non-Christian 


not just God of some segment of some 


' Equally necessary is the affirmation 
: Christian theological schools need not 
tricted to “walking the stony soil of 
ne, the rocky shores of Greece, or the 
ones of Rome.” India, China, 
an, and the Near East all have valuable 
‘ibutions to make in the birth of a 
1 faith. 
Ine comment needs to be made, how- 
in addition to the petty correction that 
the Baptist, not Jesus, said “I tell you 
| can produce descendants for Abraham 
it out of these stones.” (Luke 3:8) 
ne of the modern seminaries are already 
g much of what Professor Ross is call- 
My own seminary in Bangor, 
ine is one of these, I feel. In the 
ise on comparative religion no effort was 
de to minimize the creative achieve- 
of other faiths in favor of the Chris- 
No attempt was made to bring in 
: one time religion” myth by the back- 
r when everybody blushes to have it 
n at the front door. Rather there was 


ectively studied and sympathetically eval- 
ed. As I remember there was no sign 
dismay when one of us found sections 


s of Chuangtsze equal to anything in 
Hebrew Christian canon. All of which 
uld point out that modern seminaries, 
en still guided by the principles of reli- 
us liberalism, are trying to do the nec- 
work Professor Ross champions. If 
ny theological schools need improve- 
nts in this matter, others deserve com- 
tion. Some seminaries even now are 
willing to accept the verdict that ours 
t be a post-liberal age. 

ROYAL G. DAVIS, Chicago, IIl. 


for a crusade 
tegister Readers: 
After delivery of a sermon entitled “Moral 
mites,” practically 100 per cent of our 
sregation voluntarily signed the follow- 
er addressed to President Truman. 
ae original letter and its 145 signatures 
ve gone forward to President Truman and 
ies to various key members of the federal 
ernment. 
ie local response has been enthusiastic 
n beyond the confines of our own parish 
| it seems that people are ripe for a 
de for a rebirth of American morality. 
REY. BRAINARD F, GIBBONS, 
_ First Universalist Church, Wausau, Wis. 
ar Mr. President: 
citizens of the United States we want 
wey these thoughts to you, the execu- 
vad of our government, and through 
) the Congress and all our fellow 


s 
J 


ations during the last few years of 
spread corruption among private citi- 
md those in positions of public trust 
tartling and alarming. The internal 
of American morality is a more omin- 
reat to the ultimate security and well- 
of our country than that presented by 
ternal or foreign power. 

definite proof, we do not presume 
idgment on any particular indi- 
groups. However, in the larger 


; + 


‘open forum 


sense we can now recognize and confess our 
own shortcomings which make us funda- 
mentally responsible for this sorry state of 
affairs. We have been too lax in our own 
moral standards, too careless in our study 
of governmental problems and too indif- 
ferent in our election of others to public 
office. 


Therefore, we propose taking two basic 
steps in an effort to remedy these conditions 
which place our nation in such dire 
jeopardy. First, we shall endeavor to lift 
our own lives to the highest level of per- 
sonal morality. Second, we shall attempt 
to meet our civic duties more conscientiously 
and intelligently. Issues shall be determined 
solely by the standard of what is good for 
all and without concern for partisan politics. 
Elective offices shall be filled only by those 
well qualified and of staunch moral integ- 
rity, without regard for party labels. 

The situation is serious and demands 
nothing less than a moral rejuvenation, a 
spiritual rebirth, of the American people. 
To that end we pledge ourselves and so 
covenant with you, each other and all citi- 
zens of our beloved country. j 

Respectfully, youR FELLOW COUNTRYMEN 


‘Sloppy thinking’ 
To Register Readers: 


The Tom Paine Club of Los Angeles is 
right! An apology is due readers of the 
Register for the publication of the editorial 


“Death Knows No Party” in the January 
issue with its reference to “atrocities of the 
beast-like hordes from Manchuria,” which 
they rightly say “could hardly be equalled 
in a Hearst newspaper,” even if the edi- 
torials express individual opinions. If I con- 
sidered myself a Unitarian I would be 
ashamed of the church one of whose leaders 
writes this way. 


Ruth Twiss’ confident attempt to justify 
her phrase is a sorry example of sloppy 
thinking. There is no question that the 
“hordes” came from Manchuria, but many 
questions about the propriety of applying 
the epithet “beast-like” to them. Does 
R. M. T. think all the Chinese have com- 
mitted atrocities? She surely knows better 
than that. And if it is admitted that atroci- 
ties are only occasional, let her consider the 
fact that United States troops have also com- 
mitted some atrocities, and at times have 
attacked in numbers large enough to be 
called hordes, and they do come from 
America. Would she then accept her own 
“logic” in reverse, and allow U. S. troops to 
be called the “beast-like hordes from 
America?” I am sure she would not. 

It is just this kind of emotionally immature 
attitude toward foreigners which is the chief 
psychological cause of war. I think UNESCO 
is right in using the slogan, “Wars begin in 
the minds of men”’— and women, R. M. T. 
might well take her own advice and “stop: 
the chatter and do some thinking.” 


GEORGE A. FINK, Dayton, Ohio 


100% inerease speaks for itself 


To Register Readers: 

Mr. Otto F. Langmann’s letter regarding 
“modern churches” which appeared in the 
May issue of The Christian Register interests 
me very much. Certainly as an architect by 
professional training and practice, and 
furthermore as a church architect, he and his 
taste in church architecture must be taken 
seriously. That a person in the field of 
architecture should prefer for his favorite 
styles those of bygone eras is to me quite as 
understandable as is the preference some 
musical composers (but more often musical 
scholars and performers, I believe) feel for 
the styles of past schools of composition. I 
in no way begrudge them or him the right to 
have this preference and to voice it at all 
times freely—much as I may wish that Uni- 
tarian churches did not ever make me think 
of mothballs and escape to remembrance of 
the past. 

However, I do most vehemently begrudge 
him the right to tell me as a member of the 
Dallas, Texas, Unitarian Church that my 
church building has no religious atmosphere, 
no beauty, no mood of reverence and devo- 
tion. I find this atmosphere in other church 
buildings too, but I certainly feel that it is 
present in the “modern” church building in 
Dallas. The fact that the church member- 
ship has increased 100 per cent in the two 
years during which the building has been 
used does seem to indicate that people find 


the architecture of the building tolerable. 

It may well be that many people will 
think that our church in Dallas bears a 
strong resemblance to the new section of 
stores nearby or the “Y” across the street. 
This does not offend me, for I like them all. 
I also like the idea of my church’s being 
“lived in” and used constantly for all man- 
ner of community groups. I am even a bit 
proud of the fact that outside groups would 
want to use our building. The chapel in the 
Harvard University yard probably does not 
resemble some bank building to Mr. Lang- 
mann. Although I see a resemblance it does 
not trouble me. I enjoy every moment I 
spend in the Harvard chapel. I see no rea- 
son to criticize this style just because it is 
not what I prefer above all else. 

In music and in architecture my tastes 
include the modern trends with enthusiastic 
acceptance. Exclusion of the work of all 
other periods would never occur to be as 
valid. Cannot Mr. Langmann find it in the 
realm of possibility that for some situations 
a simple style such as the Dallas Unitarian 
Church employs is not only permissable, if 
the people want it, but even good? Do I 
assume correctly that Mr. Langmann dis- 
counts altogether the fact that the design of 
the building won first prize in the church 
classification in the annual exhibit of the 
Dallas Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architecture? NANNETTE HANSLOWE, Boston 


il 


| EDITORIAL 


IN A DEMOCRACY -CIVIL OR MILITARY AUTHORITY? 


The MacArthur episode should not be a question of per- 
sonalities, although some politicians have chosen to make it 
so. From a purely objective point of view, it has never been 
the function of the military to create, develop and project 
policy. This is a civil function pure and simple. The scope 
of the military’s function is solely to carry out policy. Re- 
gardless of the genius of any military officer, under the demo- 
cratic pattern he has no legal or moral right to arrogate to 
himself the right to make decisions at the policy level — even 
if he is the best qualified person to make such decisions. His 
duty as a soldier is to his commander-in-chief, his military 
superiors and advisors at the policy level. His opinions may 
be sought, as they undoubtedly would be from time to time, 
but his function is to carry out whatever policies are adopted 
by his superiors. 

If public sentiment condemns the action of our com- 
mander-in-chief for this removal of military personnel for 
refusal time after time to follow orders—a thing which the 
culprit, himself, would never tolerate in his own officers — 
then the structure of democratic procedure must be re- 
built. It is forgotten, apparently, that we of the Western 
World have fought at every turn the consistent efforts at 


government by the military at home and abroad. It is a k: 
hour for us of all people to succumb to this evil and repudi: 
our historic role in democracy. 

If the MacArthur episode has done anything at all, it I 
assured us of a contending militarist for president. To t 
editor, at least, it is stark tragedy to see a great military leac 
fall prey in his declining years to the mores of a decade 
political system which appears willing, as it reaches the e 
of its frustration tolerance, to stop at nothing short of treas 
to recoup its prestige and power. 

Let us momentarily assume that top policy makers ha 
made errors — which they doubtless have —at the same tir 
we must either trust our policy makers or replace the 
through democratic processes with others. We must net 
turn policy over to the military and we must never perm 
those policies to be changed in the field by any leader. ’ 
permit this is to court disaster. This editor, for one, fe 
more hopeful of our future than at any time in the past fi 
years. We seem to be intelligently laying plans for meeti 
our opposition in every quarter of the globe — along lines th 
offer real substance to the fulfillment of our obligations 
the entire world. J. 


THE GENERATING POINT 


The Spirit of the Shoals has spread all over this great 
continent and even to parts of Europe. Used first as a con- 
ference site in 1896, purchased in 1916, and dedicated to re- 
ligion and education, Star Island has served as the gener- 
ating point of Unitarianism for fifty-five years. Other con- 
ferences and workshops have been established in other parts 
of the country, but the power which built them was gen- 
erated on the Isles of Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H. In 
years to come we may own other conference sites, but today 
there is only one which is really ours. 

From these islands men and women have taken to the 
mainland the friendship which has grown into new Unitar- 
ian homes; the enthusiasm which has strengthened our 
churches; the convictions which have changed-the policies 
of our denomination; and the consecration which has ex- 
tended the influence of Unitarianism into social reform. 


BE A DELEGATE GOING BACK! 


We are very conscientious about appointing delegates 
to the meetings held during Anniversary Week, but fre- 
quently very little is said or done about being a delegate 
from the meetings to the local church. Taking part in the 
meetings is only one half of the responsibility of a delegate. 
The other half is reporting to the folks at home what took 
12 


The Spirit of the Shoals is the spirit of liberal religic 
and in this spirit the Star Island Corporation last summ 
inaugurated a new conference known as The Coming Gre 
Church. Men and women of all faiths were present ai 
expressed hopes and determinations as liberal as any utter 
by Unitarians. The conference will be continued this su 
mer with even greater numbers present. In addition to t 
regular conferences the Corporation will sponsor anoth 
new conference—the Star Island Institute, devoted to t# 
subject, Business, Education and Religion. 

The influence of the Shoals is growing rapidly. No lon 
er are the islands the generating point of Unitarian vitali 
only, but they are fast becoming a source of that pow 
which will one day unite the forces of Protestantism f 
greater influence upon all society. : 


place—the issues discussed, the result of votes taken, 
resolutions passed, and the contributions which he nm 
to the deliberations. Only if the folks at home are giver 
reports by their representatives can the results 
annual deliberations be used as the basis for Uni 
Advance in the year ahead. Be a delegate going ba 


\ editorial 


: THE SUBJECT: ‘WE CAN WAGE PEACE? 


| 

1e of the regional vice-presidents of the General Alliance 
tly wrote to headquarters, “Wherever there is a branch 
h had a representative at Estes Park—there you will find 
mg Alliance, enriching the lives of its individual mem- 
‘strengthening the church, and taking its part in the life 
e community.” 

cause these annual summer conferences pay such high 
ends in developing local leadership, and focusing at- 
yn upon the responsibilities of Unitarian women in our 
mt day society, we take space here to record a word 
t the 1951 conference. It will be held at Blue Ridge 
nbly, Blue Ridge, North Carolina, from July 28 to 


‘irst reviews of Paul Blanshard’s new study 
ommunism, Democracy, and Catholic Power 


ays Newsweek 


iommunism, Democracy, and Catholic Power is a study 
authoritarian thought and practice as exemplified by the 
ymmunists and the political side of the church. It con- 
ts of thirteen chapters, one on the Kremlin’s structure of 
wer followed by one on the Vatican’s thought control. 
anshard, of course, recognizes that there is a difference 
kind between the two organizations, and while his pur- 
se is plainly provocative, it does not seem basically un- 
endly to Catholicism... . 
“Blanshard holds that the Vatican is a liability rather than 
-asset in the war against Communism. He also believes 
at habitual, uncritical acceptance of superior authority 
wves its followers unprepared to meet modern Com- 
“Blanshard’s attack has nothing in common with the 
gotry, the appeals to prejudice, or the superstitions that 
ve disgraced American political writing on the subject 
Catholicism] since the days of the Know-Nothing Party. 
2 writes with evident sincerity, with considerable scholar- 
ip, and always distinguishes between Catholicism as a 
ligion and the church as an organization. The target of 
; attack is not the religion, but the authoritarian spirit of 
é organization, which he holds to be feudal and monar- 
ial, stemming from Constantine rather than the teach- 
of Christ, evolving out of European conditions and 
bits of thought, and retrogressive in terms of American 
mocracy. ... 
“The answers of the church, [to American Freedom and 
tholic Power], in pamphlets, debates, and articles, were 
‘Il-phrased, tolerant and effective . . . the tone of the 


« 


spute on both sides was reasoned, literate, and sensible.” 


rom The Christian 


ience Monitor: 


e may be a few small points at which Mr. Blanshard 

tes his indictment, but if so, they are mountainously 

er-shadowed by the mass of painstaking, dispassionate, 
it-giving research and analysis. . . . 

‘As for the matter of alliance, he argues . . . that the 


August 4. 

Workshops on local Alliance problems will be led every 
morning by Mrs. G. Richard Kuch, Fort Worth, Texas; Mrs. 
Nelson Burgess, Wollaston, Mass.; Mrs. Harry Burns, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Mrs. Malcolm Priest, Pittsburgh, Pa. Daily 
discussions on religious subjects will be conducted by Rev. 
Richard Henry of Knoxville, Tenn., and a seminar on “The 
World Today” will be under the leadership of Dr. Harlow 
Shapley of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Activities 
also include planned recreation and a trip to Fontana Dam, 
a TVA project. Local branches are urged to make reserva- 
tions for their delegates as soon as possible. 


R.M.T. 


Vatican, by demanding habitual, uncritical obedience to 
an assertedly ‘infallible’ superior authority, ‘has the fatal 
defect of leaving its followers unprepared to meet the 
forces of communism with free intelligence. . . .’ 

“Mr. Blanshard makes starkly clear by whole chapters of 
the most blunt and concrete documentation why western 
free civilization must combat Russian communism as a 
completely conscienceless, ruthless, fanatical form of des- 
potism in order to survive.” 


From John Haynes Holmes 


Minister Emeritus, Community Church of New York; 
former Chairman of the Board, American Civil Liberties 
Union 

“Blanshard’s Communism, Democracy, and Catholic Power 
is a worthy companion-piece to his earlier work, American 
Freedom and Catholic Power. Here is the same high 
standard of scholarship, the same integrity of judgment, 
the same forceful and convincing presentation of material. 
Blanshard has done it again!” 


From Jay William Hudson 

Past President, Western Division, American Philosophical 
Association; Unitarian minister 

“, + a distinguished book, reliably documented and 
logically and clearly written, on current issues vital to 


every thinking person.” 


Beacon Press 
25 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 
P 


lease send me............ copies of Communism, 
emocracy, and Catholic Power at $3.50 each. 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


OUTWARD AND INWARD REVOLUTION 


In his presidential address to the American Historical As- 
sociation last December, Professor Samuel E. Morison quoted 
from William Ellery Channing’s “Essay on the Union,” which 
was written in 1829. The entire essay is well worth re-read- 
ing, but perhaps the most striking passage comes toward the 
end; and it is from this that Professor Morison quotes. “There 
are seasons, in human affairs, of inward and outward revolu- 
tion, when new depths seem to be broken up in the soul, 
when new wants are unfolded in multitudes, and a new and 
undefined good is thirsted for.” 

Our time is surely one of those seasons. Nobody needs to 
be persuaded that it is an age of “outward” revolution. Any 
newspaper carries abundant evidence of that. But there is, I 
suspect, less realization of the fact that ours is also an age 
of “inward” revolution, when “new depths seem to be broken 
up in the soul” and “new wants are unfolded.” This inward 
revolution takes place—indeed it can only take place—in in- 
dividuals; but the spectacular course of outward revolution 
is so much more obvious that it is likely to mislead us into 
overlooking the equally significant events within the private 
minds and souls of men. 

The inward revolution, however, is more apt to be the 
cause of the outward revolution, than its consequence. The 
new depths that are broken up in men’s souls are likely to 
produce turmoil and conflict in their outward relations, and 
back of every revolution in the social order lies a whole series 
of new wants that were first unfolded in the hearts of individ- 
uals. Very often the new good for which men thirst is un- 
defined, but it is no less powerful for that reason. Gradually 
it takes form and shape, influenced in the process by the ef- 
fort of the multitude to clarify its true desires; and then, when 
the process has been carried to the point of action, comes the 


“turn of events” in the outward world. 


Two Kinds of Wisdom 
‘During a period of this disturbing sort, Channing tells us 
that “the principles of experience need to be modified” and 
“hope and trust and instinct claim a share with prudence in 
the guidance of affairs.” There is a “wisdom of experience,” 
but there is also a “wisdom of hope”; and there are times 
“when in truth to dare is the highest wisdom.” Channing 


himself had no doubt that in his day there was far too much. 


wisdom of experience and far too little wisdom of hope; and 
he cast his whole influence with those whose faith lay with 
the future rather than with the past. 

14 


That was a strong and undoubtedly to some Unitaria 
deeply disconcerting form of admonition, and Channing 
by no means the unanimous backing of the people even 0 
own church. It doesn’t take much imagination to picture} 
dismay which his words must have caused to the Unita 
who considered prudence the controlling virtue and the 
dom of experience the unquestionable basis of all so 
policy. To suggest modifying the principles of experi¢ 
must have seemed to them like laying profane hands on 
Ark of the Covenant. But whatever may have been the 
action of some of his readers and hearers, this teaching 
the very heart and center of Channing’s passionate bé 
Without it, his religion would have been like salt that had 
its savor. Without it, Unitarian Christianity as he conce 
it would have lost all its appeal. He recognized, of cou 
that there is a proper place for prudence—but not as a su 
tute for boldness. He acknowledged, of course, that t 
is a proper role for the wisdom of experience—but no 
veto the wisdom of hope. There were times when these 
servative forces had an important function—but not “ 


the impulse of the age was toward the future.” 
And What of Us? 


As I came out of Arlington Street Church on an eve 
during Anniversary Week this year, the light was falling 
rectly upon the statue immediately across the street in 
Public Garden. There stood the figure of the great preac¢ 
confronting this amazing world of 1951 with the same sea 
ing, uncompromising courage that characterized him a 
tury ago. If the lips of bronze could speak, what would 
say to us who call ourselves his followers and success 
What would his clear vision and his fearless judgment n 
of our half-way liberalism, our timid compromises, our 
imaginative conformities to traditional patterns of tho 
and practice? What would he think of us? Would he 
nize the need today for modifying the principles of ex 


as he said long ago of a contemporary—that we “want a 
faith in man’s capacity of freedom?” 


use both the wisdom of experience and the wisdom o | 
faith that we will not fail to see when to dare is the hi 
wisdom. 


The Christian 


UNITARIAN 


1946 Ed Crane has been working for the Minneapolis Tribune. 


Most of his 


ittee and the Governor's Advisory Committee on Commitment Law Revision. 
ber of the Unitarian church in St. Paul of which Dr. Arthur Foote is minister, 


conomics from Iowa State College. 
* camps for conscientious objectors, digging soil conservation ditches in 
na, fighting forest service fires in California, working with mentally retarded 
in New Jersey and building reclamation service dams in Colorado. 


nite has been given to serving as secretary of the Unitarian Mental Hospitals 


During the war he spent four years in 


I a@ B.A. in journalism from the University of Minnesota and an M.A. in agricul- 
@ 


ow to turn a state upside down 


Minnesota Unitarians lead successful 
struggle to clean-up mental hospitals 


By EDGAR CRANE 


) YEARS AGO, MINNESOTA'S MENTAL HOSPITALS were ranked 37th in the nation 
lay, say the Drs. Menninger, no other state comes as near meeting adequate 
shiatric standards as does Minnesota! Then, a thousand patients— 1 woman in 


were in straitjackets or handcuffs. 
out of restraints. 


1 two years, Minnesota’s mental hos- 
Is have been transformed. 
Vho is responsible? 
lany people. A governor who saw 
problem as a moral issue and fought 
it even when hospital officials and 
lators of his own party were indif- 
nt. A newspaper woman who 
ed at the hospitals with insight and 
erstanding. A hospital superin- 
lent who proved, even with old 
dings, underpaid attendants and a 
ition of neglect, that patients could 
reated as human beings. 
t first of all were the Unitarians. 

ES of ‘accidents’ 

‘e was Engla Schey, an attendant, 

d worked and fought for patients 

rs. It was she who in October, 

persuaded Minnesota Unitarians 
ass a resolution authorizing an in- 
ation of state institutions. 
here was Mrs. L. D. Steefel, one- 
2 social worker, wife of a history 
ssor, mother of two children, with 

experience in social action. It was 

yho in the difficult early stages saw 
| long before they came over the 


= 


Now, all but a handful of post-surgery cases 


horizon, and prepared to meet them. 
It was she who started the committee off 
on a sound basis by calling together such 
experts as the head of the medical 
school, the director of the state’s in- 
stitutions, a pioneering superintendent 
and the medical adviser of the state 
mental hygiene society. 

There was the Rev. Arthur Foote, 
pastor of the St. Paul church and chair- 
man of the committee from its inception. 
It was a speech of his which overnight 
moved the committee from study to 
action, on a scope and of an importance 
that no one could have foreseen. 

The committee was still feeling its 
way, far from ready for such action— 
at least in its own mind. The group to 
which he spoke was small and obscure. 
A series of “accidents” then occurred: 
Contrary to usual practice, Mr. Foote 
did not speak from manuscript. He 
ended with an off-the-cuff comment 
that the committee had discovered doc- 
tors were signing commitment papers 
for patients they had never seen. There 
happened to be a reporter in the audi- 
ence—again not a usual thing—and Mr. 
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Foote’s comment hit the papers. 
The next morning there were three 


phone calls. One summoned Mr. Foote 
to a meeting with a judge who threat- 
ened to hold him in contempt if he re- 
fused to name the source of his in- 
formation. (Mr. Foote pleaded that the 
information was given him in confidence 
just as a confession given a priest.) 

A second came from an industrialist 
with a daughter in a mental hospital 
who offered to contribute whatever was 
needed. So far his gifts have reached 
$2,000. 

The third came from the governor 
himself. He began by upbraiding Mr. 
Foote—but ended by asking the minister 
for his proposals. Thanks to Mrs. 
Steefel, Mr. Foote had a printed memo 
ready. A few weeks later, Mr. Foote 
was named to the governors advisory 
council on mental health, one of two 
non-psychiatrists in the group. (The 
other, too, was a Unitarian, Frank Rarig, 
head of St. Paul’s Wilder Charities. ) 
Not exposure, but reform 

The committee realized now that it 
must bring its impressions into com- 
prehensive, organized form. So, in 
December of 1947, it hired Justin 
Reese, field worker of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, to make a 
survey. The governor threw hospital 
doors and records open to him and he 
and his wife went to work. 

Ten years earlier a similar study had 
been made by the United States public 
health service—and it had uncovered 
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Minneapolis Tribune 


A typical meal—before the program; a 
watery pork stew, tin pans serve as cups 
for milk, a tablespoon is the only utensil. 
Patients in 1948 were fed for an aver- 
age of 25c per day; under the single 
diet plan (patients and employees are 
served the same food) of 1950, 65c per 
day is the allowance. 


UQHAA AAA ARAMA RAO RA ARARAARAAANA 


much the same facts. But that report 
had never got out of the hands of the 
professionals. This proved again to 
Minnesota Unitarians that their move- 
ment must be a lay movement. 


Reese’s report told of patients in 
restraint, of beds jammed in attics with 
a single exit, of food that was inedible 
and of ward after ward of men and 
women who, after years of inactivity 
and utter lack of treatment, had lost 
most of their semblance of humanity. 
The report went to the governor for re- 
lease. This lent the findings official 
status—and emphasized that the Uni- 
tarian committee did not seek to expose 
but to reform, not to fix blame for condi- 
tions past but to change the future. 


The governor, convinced of the need, 
made mental hospital reform the No. 1 
item of his legislative program in 1949. 
Unitarians fanned out to sparkplug a 
broad citizens’ movement with the 
American Association of University 
Women taking a leading role. 

When the smoke cleared, the program 
had won: higher salaries, a 40-hour 
week and 1,200 more personnel; more 
buildings and a training and research 
program. Minnesota became the first 
state to make mandatory serving of the 
same diet to patient and employee. Be- 
fore, employees ate steak; patients got 
“stew six days a week, eggs on Easter 
and ice cream on the Fourth of July.” 


The job of ‘gadfly’ 

Minnesota’s Unitarians, however, had 
not been content with passing a reso- 
lution. They had not been content with 
financing an investigation. They. were 
not content now. They knew that the 
16 


increase in appropriations meant a 
chance for real reforms—but did not 
assure them. And they knew that such 
reforms would not be accomplished 
overnight. . They realized that once the 
worst evils were corrected—the restraints 
removed, firetraps closed and food made 
edible—the fight to make state institu- 
tions into real hospitals would become 
less dramatic and so more difficult. 
They knew that reforms had’ swept 
across the nation time and again, only 
to die out. They could not forget that 
Minnesota’s Unitarians are a tiny hand- 
ful—2,526 of the 1,352,662 church mem- 
bers in the state, according to the last 
published census. 

But, being small, the Unitarian group 
knew it could move quickly—and ‘its 
members included a high proportion of 
social workers, college professors, law- 
yers and other professional men. 

It chose for itself a job that some have 
called gadfly—to keep close watch of 
the entire program, to foresee needs be- 
fore they arose and jobs that others had 
neglected, to prepare plans to meet 
them—and then to persuade other, 
larger groups to do the job and to take 
the credit for it. 


Patients are ‘tried’ 

One example will show how mental 
cases are handled, and what the Uni- 
tarians have done about it. 

The typical mental patient in Minne- 
sota is taken into custody by a sheriff, 
and “tried” in a court where he hears 
friends, neighbors and relatives -testify 
to his “peculiar” behavior. Doctors 
testified that this very procedure in- 
tensifies mental illness. Moreover, the 
shame attached to the process meant 
that many families sought treatment long 
after it could have. been most helpful. 
(In a single year, 444 ‘mental patients 
were lodged in Minnesota jails—one for 
35 days.) 


From suspicion to agreement 

As early as 1949 Unitarians helped 
finance a long report which showed that 
patients in other states were able to get 
mental hospital care with as little stigma 
as they might have obtained treatment 
for TB or heart disease. But nothing 
happened—doctors supported the plan, 
lawyers opposed it. 

So in 1950 Unitarians undertook an 
experiment in understanding. Doctors 
and lawyers in the St. Paul congregation 
were invited to sit down together and 
talk the problem over. They were per- 
sonal friends but it took three long meet- 
ings before deep-seated distrust of one 
another’s profession gave way to appre- 
ciation of the other fellow’s point of 
view. 


Informed of the results, the ae 
appointed an official committee of 
tors and lawyers, which went thro 
the same process, from initial suspie 
to ultimate agreement. Chairman 
secretary of the group were the ck 
man and secretary of the Unitarian c 
mittee who, with help of a Unita 
municipal judge, James Otis, made 
original experiment. _- 

But this was only one activity. 
tarians tramped through each of 
state’s mental hospitals, met with 
perts and wrote letters. Mr. Foote sf 
a week working in a mental hos 
ward as an aide—his identity unkni 
until the end of the week when a | 
pital official came in asking for ‘ 
Reverend.” A Unitarian schoolteac: 
again with the cooperation of the | 
pital superintendent, gave up a w 
of her Christmas vacation to w 
anonymously in a women’s ward. 


A friendly but critical eye 


For a year, the committee kept 
minding hospital staffs that it was ke 
ing a friendly, but critical eye on th 

In April Unitarians were tramg 
capitol corridors, buttonholing leg 
tors. They asked for 1,000 more s 
members which (with the 1,200 ad 
in 1949) will bring hospitals wit 
sight of minimum American Psychia 
Association standards. They sough 


new institution for a waiting list of | 
mentally 


retarded children—some 


ARTHUR HAGHER Minneapolis 


The patient above is about to ea 
of the better meals now being sé 
in the state mental hospitals. Ine 
on her blue plastic plate are roast 
carrots and peas. She has both ¢ 

and milk and cake. 
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Minneapolis Tribune 


Yhen Unitarians made their survey 
Minnesota's seven mental hospitals 
947, almost a thousand patients were 
nechanical restraints; today the use 
these barbarous devices, long ago 
ished in Holland, England and some 
verican states, has been outlawed. 
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m have been waiting five, ten, and 
for twenty-two years. 


Jhen the Legislature adjourned, 228 
10se new positions had been granted, 
t of them to staff the new facilities 
ing into operation. The biennial 
get, upped two years ago from $15 
327 million, had grown another $8 
ion, but this increase was largely 
n into by spiraling costs and salary 
eases. Despite all efforts, the new 
ding for the retarded was once again 
poned; but $500,000 was granted to 
odel an existing institution to take 
of the most urgent cases. And the 
yosed revision of the commitment 
running into vigorous opposition 
1 probate judges, never got out of 
mittee. Unitarians were disappointed, 
could console themselves that all 
r departments of the State had faired 
h worse. 
ut their interests have extended far 
md the original requests that Mr. 
te took to an irate governor asking 
a board of review to free patients 
against their will, for inspectors 
ake testimony of brutality and for 
acklist of attendants fired for bru- 


tarians learned early that brutality 
neglect can be prevented only by 
g mental institutions into real hos- 
where sick people are treated. 
they've learned that such hospitals 
possible only if they are teaching 


ey've learned, too, that mental hos- 
problems can’t be solved within 
walls. At the April legislative 
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session they asked improved commit- 
ment laws and more out-patient clinics 
to catch mental illness early. They 
asked county homes for the aged and 
special school aid for the mentally re- 
tarded, to keep people out of state in- 
stitutions. They want psychiatric aids 
registered and a commission set up to 
study alcoholism. 


A tiny handful of people 


But Unitarians in 1951 are no more 
likely to be satisfied with legislative ap- 
proval of even this program than they 
were in 1949. They've already laid the 
groundwork for the next advance—a 
state-wide, grassroots organization in 
every community. 

Again, it would be absurd to pretend 
that such a tiny handful of people could 
start such a movement. But they can 
plan—and they can, incessantly, pro- 
claim the need. 

They started doing just that a year 
ago this spring. It took until fall, but 
with Unitarian leadership and the help 
of two other groups—the Minnesota 
Mental Hygiene Society and the Friends 
of the Mentally Retarded—a state mental 
health council was created. County 
councils were invited to elect members 
to its board. Unitarians have chan- 


neled their legislative activity through 
group. Through it they hope 


this 


ARTHUR HAGER 


county groups can be inspired to push 
for local institutions for the aged and 
local classes for the mentally retarded. 


What lesson is there in the Minne- 
sota experience for Unitarians in 
other states? 

First—Study your assets, and pick 
a job of key importance but one 
small enough to be accomplished. 

Second—Don’t expect readymade 
answers; the group will have to 
educate itself as it goes along. 

Third—Remain independent, even 
critical, but don’t condemn people. 
Instead, try to solve problems. An 
unsympathetic administration can 
frustrate the wisest of legislation. 

Fourth—Don’t try to do the job 
alone. Demonstrate how it can be 
done—but don’t do even that with- 
out setting a time-limit for the 
demonstration and having someone 
in mind to take over. 

Fifth—Keep in the background; 
let others take the praise. (One flaw 
in Minnesota’s success is that too 
many persons have heard of the 
Unitarians!) 


Volunteers are the answer 
Often before movements such as this 
have attained quick success, only to die 


out. Just the other day a reporter 
warned Minnesotans: “Over and over 


! 


. oa . x 
Minneavolis Tribune 


Today workers in the eight mental hospitals are trying to get many more 
patients—even those formerly in restraints—to join in the new activities. Above 
| patients put on a square dance while other patients watch. 
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again hospital workers said to me, ‘Sure 
we got a lot of legislation. But we're 
going to be working with these problems 
long after you've forgotten all about us.’ 
If the citizens group does forget, the blow 
to morale will be shattering. It would 
have been better to do nothing at all 
than now to forget.” 

Minnesota thinks it has the answer 
to this problem—and the answer is 
volunteers. 

In one hospital, several hundred 
patients spent 22 of every 24 hours in 
restraint. Today not a single restraint 
can be found in the entire hospital. 
And why? Because when the super- 
intendent courageously ordered restraints 
removed, 200 volunteers were there to 
take endless walks with patients, so that 
energy which might have led to broken 
windows or bloodshed was harmlessly 
drained away. 

And it was volunteers, taking news of 
what a mental hospital is really like 
back to their churches and women’s 
clubs, who have been the backbone of 
citizen education in the state. 

And here again it was Unitarians who 
played a leading part in the movement. 
First publication of its kind 

Now the story of their work is told 
in the form of a guide to help others do 
the same—a Handbook for Volunteers in 
Mental Hospitals,* first and only pub- 
lication to do this job. 

The Handbook hastens to point out 
that no elaborate organization is needed 
to do the job Minnesota has done—one 
interested woman is enough. How do 
you recruit volunteers? 


*Published by The University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn., 40 pages. 
5 to 25 copies, 50c each; 26 to 499, 40c 
500' copies, 25c. 
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“You'll never find a better way of 
arousing interest than to tell your ex- 
periences to an audience of one over 
a cup of coffee or a grocery pushcart.” 

The speech throughout is as simple 
and direct as that, written for house- 
wives and mothers by Mrs. Ida Davies, 
herself a housewife, the mother of three 
children, and one of six Unitarian volun- 
teers iit: in fear and trembling, made 
their Bret monthly visit to a mental 
hospital in April, 1948. 

But though the speech is simple and 
direct, Mrs. Davies is also a social work- 
er, who since the Handbook was pub- 
lished in the fall of 1950, has returned 


‘ to her profession to ine volunteers 


working with Minneapolis’ scattered, 
unsupervised boarding homes for ‘the 
aged. And sound social work theory 
underlies the common sense message of 
the Handbook—as it did the work of the 
volunteers themselves. 

From the start, the Unitarians had 
the professional help of a psychiatric 
social worker who helped them, at 
monthly meetings, “talk out” their fears 
and prejudices. “Reading is not the 
quickest way to gain the understanding 
you need to ‘feel’ right about mental 
illnesses,” the Handbook points out. 
“Until we can talk out our feelings, we 
are apt to let them guide our actions 
instead of knowledge.” 

Because of such careful preparation, 
Unitarian volunteers—who now number 
more than 80 men and women, and 
make regular monthly visits—have been 
able to meet problem after problem pre- 
sented by uncooperative staffs, difficult 
patients, and loss of that first, fine flush 
of enthusiasm. 


Employees can never do full job 

Realizing that Minnesota’s program 
should eventually provide staff workers 
sufficient to direct mass activities, like 
folk dancing, basketball and hiking, the 
Unitarians chose to work in small 
groups with individual patients, start- 
ing with those who lacked friends or 
relatives. In so doing, they explored 
an activity which more and more of 
the other volunteers will turn to. For, 
as the Handbook points out, even when 
hospital staffs reach psychiatric stand- 
ards, “the need for personal friendship 
with patients will never disappear.” And 
this need, of course, is something that 
can never fully be met by a paid em- 
ployee. 

Painful hours of trial and error, which 
the casual reader may never suspect, 
lie behind experience-crammed _ sen- 
tence and hard-learned precept, as the 
Handbook leads the inexperienced, fear- 
ful volunteer through the hospital. 


individanl; not a schizophrenic fen 


Cartoons emphasize important point 
“If your leader has doubts about 
volunteer's emotional stability, the t 
to do is face it frankly... . In ju 
to volunteers, plan two or three 
visits in which to decide for thems 
whether they like the work.” 

The Handbook answers dozens 
questions that concern every volun 
“What do you do when a patient 
fuses to participate? “What about 


grabby patient? The patient who 


you she is the victim of a plot?” 
The Handbook tells volunteers hoy 
get past that first, awesome step in! 


mental hospital ward: “If you ¢ 
think of anything else to talk ab 
find out what cottage the patient | 
in and where he works. If he is 
withdrawn he can’t answer, talk al 
your favorite cocker spaniel or 
children. You may go away thi 
the patient didn’t hear a word you : 
but don’t be fooled. Perhaps the r 
time he'll get up the courage to ask 
how your boy’s doing with the Pe 
route you mentioned to him.” 

But at the same time, volunteers 
urged to consider their own indivic 
differences: “The mother who ¢ 
deny her own children won't be ¢ 
fortable with the piggish patient. 
hostess who is uncomfortable when c 
versation lags may not be suited to 
patient living in a dreamworld.” 


The patient is a human being 
And the Handbook warns: “Do 
try to correct a patient’s delusions. . 
Do not be too encouraging about 
covery. . . . Never make promises » 
are not absolutely certain you 
keep. . . . If one activity doesn’t t 
don’t try to force it.. . . Don’t let hap 
talkative patients monopolize your t 
to the exclusion of the depressed.” 
But all these warnings, the Handb 
reassures volunteers, can be summed 
in a single bit of advice—be a frienc 
the patient. “Anna should remain — 
other human being with likes and_ 
likes, tastes and feelings—above all 


of 42.” 

And don’t get too worried, the Ha 
book says, if things go wrong: “E 
with the best advice and training, 
volunteer will make mistakes. The 1 


volunteer work should be a joy to 
atient and volunteer. And alway 
has the added significance of bein; 
single, best way of creating and m: 
taining public interest. For no om 
better tell what mental hospital 
like than the volunteer who knoy 
patients in them as friends. 


Mr. Wade has been a practicing attorney since 1935 in the state of Oklahoma. He 
as born in Mound Bayou, Mississippi, and has lived most of his life in the South. 
etive in community affairs, Mr. Wade is a member of the following organizations: 
xecutive Committee of the Tulsa County Chapter of the Red Cross; Executive Com- 
ttee of the Tulsa Council of Churches; Board of Directors of the Tulsa County 
ealth Association; vice-president of the Board of Directors of the Moton Memorial 
ospital; Y. M. C. A. Committee of Management; and formerly a member of the now 
funct Rent Advisory Board of Tulsa County. 

The following article is drawn from a speech delivered before the Sunday evening 
scussion group of the All Souls Unitarian Church (Rev. Robert Sonen) in Tulsa. 
| preparation for the article, Mr. Wade corresponded with the governors, superin- 
ndents of public education, and one Negro lawyer in each of 17 states. 
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College doors are opening to Negroes 
— when they take it to court! 


— EE — — He 


By PRIMUS C. WADE 


— SHOULD NOT HAVE TO DEAL with the problem of Negro education as such, but 


th the problem of adequate education for all Americans. However, since this ideal 
proach to the question does not prevail, it may be considered proper to inquire 


to what does. 


[t will be admitted at the outset that 
2 issue is filled with controversy, one 
tich tears at the vitals of life in the 
1ited States. The basic problem is per- 
ps best set forth in Gunnar Myrdal’s 
ok, An American Dilemma: 


The American Negro problem is a prob- 
lem in the heart of America. It is there 
that inter-racial tension has its focus. It 
is there that the decisive struggle goes on 
_. . the conflict between moral valua- 
ions on various levels of consciousness 
_. . the ever raging conflict between, on 
the one hand, the valuations preserved on 
he general plane which we shall call the 
American Creed,’ where the American 
hinks, talks, and acts under the influence 
f high national and Christian precepts, 
ind, on the other hand, the valuations on 
pecific planes of individual and group liv- 
ng, where personal and local interest; 

momic, social, and sexual jealousies; 
onsiderations of community prestige and 
onformity; group prejudice against par- 
icular persons or types of people; and all 
orts of miscellaneous wants, impulses, 

habits, dominate the outlook. 
What is referred to as the American 
ed is basically embodied in two docu- 
nts held in reverence by all Americans. 
e first document is the Declaration of 
lependence in which the founding 
ars said: 
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And the second document is the Consti- 
tution which states in its 14th Amend- 
ment: 

No state shall make or enforce any law 

which shall abridge the privileges or im- 

munities of the citizens of the United 

States, nor shall any state deprive any 

person of life, liberty or property, with- 

out due process of law, nor deny to any 

person within its jurisdiction the equal 

protection of the laws. 
With these premises as the basis for Am- 
erican life, it is evident that it should be 
impossible to legislate denominated edu- 
cation for Negrees—or for persons. of 
other colors or creeds—and yet abide 
by the principles above enunciated—and 
yet that is just what has been done 
through the years in many of our states, 
particularly in the 17 states referred to 
as Southern States. 

If we start at a period prior to the 
Civil War it would be seen that some 
of the states wrestled with this problem 
prior to the enactment of the 14th 
Amendment. 

John Hope Franklin has put it well in 
his book, From Slavery to Freedom. 

John Russwurm graduated from Bowdoin 

College in 1826, and before the Civil War 

Negroes were attending Oberlin, Frank- 

lin, and Rutland Colleges, the Harvard 

Medical and other schools. The doors of 

several institutions that were to become 

colleges for Negroes opened during this 
period. In 1851 a young white woman 
‘of New York, Myrtilla Miner, went to 
Washington and established an Academy 


. two denomina- 


for Negro girls... 
tional institutions founded during the pe- 
riod that have continued to grow are 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, and 


Wilberforce in Ohio. Lincoln, beginning 
as Ashmun Institution under Presbyterian 
sponsorship, was incorporated in 1854, 
and admitted its first students two years 
later. In 1855 the Cincinnati Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church de- 
cided to raise money to establish a Negro 
College, which was incorporated the fol- 
lowing year as Wilberforce University. 


‘Separate but equal’ fallacy 

After the war between the states the 
persons who had not been subjected to 
slavery were unwilling to’share their class 
rooms with the freedmen, and, therefore, 
institutions for the higher education of 
Negroes were established. The national 
government joined in this parade and 
established Howard University. By 
around 1880 all of the then Southern 
states had established some type of insti- 
tution for Negroes known as a college or 
university. The disparity between the 
type and scope of education offered by 
these newly established institutions when 
compared with the existing institutions 
was evident to any fairminded observer. 


Contrary to the statements of some 
people, Negroes who were able to think 
clearly on this subject never felt that the 
pattern followed conformed with the 
high standards set by the Declaration of 
Independence or the Constitution, and 
for years made repeated requests through 
the several legislatures and courts of the 
various states involved, to have the pat- 
tern changed to conform in fact as well 
as in principle with the Constitution. 


Many legal fictions were erected to 
prevent equal educational facilities from 
becoming a reality. The most dastardly 
fiction was that set forth by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Plessy vs. Ferguson, in which the court 
enunciated the infamous. “separate but 
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equal doctrine.” No such animal ever 
existed, nor will it ever exist in American 
life; however, it did give those who 
wanted their conscience assuaged a way 
out, and for a number of years it was 
impossible to get any court or legislature 
that decided the form was followed, to 
feel that a search for the facts was neces- 
sary. It made no difference to the courts 
and legislatures that an institution la- 
beled college was no more than a second 
rate high school; as long as it was so 
labeled, it was deemed proper to deny 
an American citizen whose color was di- 
ferent from some other American the 
right to a better education. 


Maryland is first 


In the 1930’s judges who were will- 
ing to abide by their oaths went to the 
benches of several of the courts of the 
land. These judges who were willing 
to uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States decided that they 
would dispense justice fairly and impar- 
tially regardless of the color of the in- 
dividual who happened to be before the 
court. 

The first state in the union to have 
judges with the fortitude and courage 
to do right was Maryland. When the 
proposition of denying a citizen of Mary- 
land the right to have as good an educa- 
tion as any other citizen of the state, 
solely on the grounds of race, was prop- 
erly presented to that court, it said: 

If the state has undertaken the function 
of education and has omitted students of 
one race from the adequate provision 
made for it, and omitted them solely 
because of their color, they must, at 
present, be admitted to the one. school 
provided. 

—University of Maryland v. Murray 169 

Maryland 478, 182 Atlantic 590, 103 

A.L.R. 706, 59 Supreme Court 234, 305 

U.S. 345. 

In this particular case the University of 
Maryland became the first university in 
the South to recognize that it owed an 
obligation to furnish education to all of 
its citizens: Murray was admitted. This 
did not become the accepted law of the 
land until the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of State of Missouri, 
ex rel Gaines vs. Canada, et al., 8305 U.S. 
337, 59 Supreme Court 232 announced 
the principle that to deny an individual 
an education within a state’s border, 
while giving other individuals of like 
qualfications an education, was denying 
the citizen the equal protection of the 
laws, and that the state could not per- 
form its obligation to the individual citi- 
zen by providing out of state education 
for him. The court said in effect: 

State of Missouri affording legal educa- 

tion within the state to white residents 
,,,was bound to furnish resident Negro 
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facilities within its borders for legal edu- 

cation substantially equal to those which 

the state there afforded for persons of 
the white race, whether or not other Ne- 
groes sought the same opportunity, since 

Negroes’ right was a personal one. 

This decision was rendered in 1938. 
But notwithstanding the rendition of this 
decision, the various states still continued 
to deny the citizens of color in their 
borders the right to equal education; and 
it was not until the now celebrated 
Sipuel, McLaurin and Sweatt cases that 
states made an effort towards really solv- 
ing the problem, and even yet there are 
six states that refuse to recognize the 
basic law of the land. 


The courts force the doors , 

In the Sipuel case the state of Okla- 
homa was told that it had to furnish 
Miss Sipuel a legal education equal to 
that which is furnished other citizens of 
the state. In the McLaurin case the state 
of Oklahoma was told that it had to fur- 
nish McLaurin the same facilities and 
the same opportunities for receiving an 
education that it did other citizens. In 
the Sweatt case the state of Texas was 


RAAQHARAA ALANNAH ANA AAARAARAARAARRAAAD 
Notwithstanding the stern pronounce- 
ments of fair play by the United 


States Supreme Court, in almost 


every instance in which a citizen 
whose skin is black has applied for 
higher education, he has had to take 
the matter to court to secure his 


Constitutional rigths. 
QQAQHRAAAAKAKAKAAAAAAARRARAHAAAS 
told that the fiction of separate but equal 
had to become a reality, otherwise the 
Supreme Court would declare the fic- 
tion a farce, and require the state to 
permit its citizens entry into any institu- 
tion offering the type of education de- 
sired by the applicant. 

Now, notwithstanding these stern pro- 
nouncements of fair play by the United 
States Supreme Court, in almost every 
instance in which a citizen whose skin is 
black has applied for higher education, 
he has had to take the matter to court to 
secure his constitutional rights. 

In Virginia, in Kentucky, in Missouri, 
in Louisiana, in Tennessee, in Oklahoma 
and Texas, a citizen whose skin is black, 
regardless of his qualifications, has had 
to go into the courts. 

Arkansas and West Virginia stand out 
as beacon lights in this respect. West 
Virginia, even prior to the Gaines case in 
1938, saw the handwriting on the wall 
and attempted to make its educational 
facilities available to all its citizens. It 
therefore opened the doors of West Vir- 


ginia University to qualified Negro st 

dents without a law suit. Arkansas aft 

the Sipuel case did as West Virginia. 
Kentucky, following the filing of a la 


» suit, has done what seems to me the mo 


practical thing, that is, repealed the lay 
which made it impossible for some of : 
students to attend tax supported ins 
tutions. In January 1950, the Kentuel 
legislature amended the. state law ¢ 
segregation to allow those_ institutio: 
that desired to do so, to open their doo 
to Negroes at the undergraduate, grad 
ate and professional levels. When th 
law went into effect, Berea Colleg 
undergraduate institution of Bere 
Kentucky; Nazareth, Ursiline and Be 
Jaremine — three Catholic undergradua 
institutions of Louisville, Kentucky 
opened their doors in September 195 
The University of Louisville opened i 
graduate and professional schools | 
Negroes effective September 1950, i 
undergraduate schools, effective Septen 
ber 1951; at the same time, it serve 
notice upon its Negro college —tl 
Louisville Municipal College — that 
would be abolished at the end of th 
current year. Certain institutions in th 
state of Missouri have also done as il 
stitutions in Kentucky. Negroes are at 
mitted to all departments of the Kans 
City University; and following a suit i 
the Supreme Court of Missouri, that stat 
has taken to admitting Negroes to i 
School of Mines and Metallurgy. Bu 
without litigation, most of the states hay 
refused to admit people on their qualif 
cations alone. This state of affairs is 
betrayal of our democratic ideals. 


A few revealing figures 

In Atlanta at this time the’ state i 
allegedly assisting in the fight to preven 
the equalization of educational oppor 
tunities in the Atlanta school system 
Some figures will give you an idea of th 
differences that exist there. In 1949 
1950, the Atlanta Board of Education 
had invested $1,132.64 per white higl 
school student, and $455.16 per Negri 
student in buildings. In the elementary 
schools the comparable figures wer 
$530.03 per white elementary pupil ant 
$222.23 per Negro pupil. In laboraton 
equipment the figures were $4.66 pei 
white student to .90 per Negro studer 
in the elementary schools. In the hig 
schools the figures were $71.07 com 
pared with $18.31. In the Audio Visu 
Aids the figures were $3.04 per white 
pupil as compared with .80 per Neg 
pupil in the elementary schools, a 
$3.15 compared with .48 in the high 
schools. In the investment in equip 
ment, lunch rooms and teachers’ 


the comparable figures in the elemen te 


schools were $35.84 to $8.56, and in 


high schools $113.76 as compared \ 
$29.26. 


[he Negro citizens of Atlanta decided 
was grossly unfair and sought to do 
nething about it. They protested to 
> Federal Courts of Georgia. Follow- 
_ their protest, Governor Talmadge 
od one of his usual blasts; fortunately, 
mugh, he did not and does not have the 
pport of the clear thinking citizens of 
orgia as evidenced by an editorial 
m the Atlanta Constitution in which 
Honorable Ralph McGill admits the 
owing: 


he laws of Georgia call for the school 
cilities to be separate but equal. The 
acts are that in Irwin, as in many other 
unties, they are not. These are laws 
de by the Georgia legislatures. No 
egro had anything to do with them. 
hey are our own laws. There is no 
escaping any liability under them. A 
raight suit to resist our own laws is im- 
sible. We ought not, in conscience, to 
resisting the suit, but announcing 
action to remedy the defect. 

_ We do not believe the people of Georgia 
want the Negro children to go to school 
n wretched, ill-heated, unequipped 
hacks. The flag of the state ought not 

fly above such things. 

_If we refuse to provide separate but equal 
acilities we will reveal ourselves as un- 
willing to be fair and our own laws to be 
alsely made. 


This editorial is buttressed by a like 
> from the Atlanta Journal. 


cross is burned 
Another extreme is shown by the posi- 
n taken in St. Louis; when admission 
s sought to a technical school in St. 
uis for a course in aero-mechanics, a 
ise offered in the white school but not 
the Negro school, the superintendent 
instruction announced the course 
uld be dropped from the white school. 
is made it unnecessary to admit the 
9 Negro students to the school offering 
: course, but it also denied the course 
47 white students who were studying 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch frankly 
idemned such practice. 
A final example is that shown by my 
me state again. There, the editor of 
» University of Mississippi student 
Wspaper suggested that the graduate 
901s of the University of Mississippi 
be opened to Negroes. Some 200 
nore students paraded before the 
mitory and burned a cross beneath 
window. The chancellor of the uni- 
adopted a hands off policy, and 
ld say nothing except that the state 
y provided for segregation. Fortun- 
though, such conduct has not been 
‘practice in the majority of the in- 
nees in which students have been ad- 
sd to state supported institutions. 
law is abided by 
1¢ comments from the director of 
vision of Negro Education of the 


— 
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state of Arkansas, of Dr. Cross of the 
University of Oklahoma, and of Dr. 
Painter, the president of the University 


-of Texas indicate that people generally 


are willing to abide by the law, and to do 
the fair thing once they understand what 
the law is. This comment from Dr. 
Cross will illustrate this position: 


The University, in accordance with 
present laws, offers college level education 
to qualified Negro students in all fields 
in which they do not have equal educa- 
tional facilities otherwise available. There 
no longer is segregation in the classrooms, 
in University housing, library, cafeteria 
or other University facilities. 


Equal but regional 

One disturbing feature about the ac- 
ceptance of the law is the attitude that 
was taken recently by the governors of 
several Southern states following the 
Sipuel decision. There was a conference 
called by former Governor Millard Cald- 
well of Florida looking towards the 
establishment of what are known as 
regional colleges. On its face, this so- 
called regional pact is a harmless thing. 
It appears to have as its purpose the 
establishment of schools for advance 
study by the participating states, where 
the burden would be too heavy for any 
one state to carry. While it may appear 
presumptuous to question the good faith 
of the governors and the legislatures of 
the several Southern states, their past 
performances leave much to be desired. 


Negroes believe the governors and the 
legislatures have in mind attempting to 
evade the effect of the pronouncement of 
the Supreme Court by establishing seg- 
regated schools which will be inferior; 
and, therefore, they condemn the re- 
gional pact idea. 

The attitude taken by the University 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma has been a source 
of regret. Instead of following the lead 
of Arkansas or of Kentucky in realizing 
the worth of a human being, this univer- 
sity, on the false premise that Negroes 
want segregation, has established a seg- 
regated division. This is all the more 
regrettable because the university has a 
religious background, having been estab- 
lished by the Presbyterian Church; it 
does seem that church institutions should 
take the lead in marking the paths to be 
followed by other institutions; but for the 
most part, save for a few Catholic 
schools, church sponsored schools are 
dragging their feet. 

Germans — but not Negroes 

It is a sad commentary on America’s 
sense of fair play, when students from 
everywhere else in the world are not only 
admitted to our universities and colleges 
but sought after. Again, Tulsa Univer- 


RAKQHAAAAAAHAAANRAARQQQRARADAGORAS 
It is a sad commentary on America’s 
sense of fair play, when’ students 
from everywhere else in the world 
are not only admitted to our univer- 
sities and colleges, but sought after. 
An article in the “Lincoln-Mercury 
Times” mentions the fact that the 
University of Alabama has students 
from Central and South America; 
our twice former enemy—Germany ; 


Turkey; Great Britain and South 


Korea, and yet it will fight to the last 
man to keep an American Negro 


from becoming a student. 


AQNQO KLARA HAG ARARRARRARQARDARAS 


sity boasts of the fact that it has students 
from many foreign countries. An article 
in the Lincoln-Mercury Times mentions 
the fact that the University of Alabama 
has students from Central and South 
America; our twice former enemy — Ger- 
many; Turkey; Great Britain and South 
Korea, and yet it will fight to the last 
man to keep an American Negro from 
becoming a student. 


One further problem that will have to 
be faced in this situation is, if the law 
is followed, and Negroes are admitted to 
state schools on the basis of qualifications 
rather than color, what would happen to 
Negro school teachers? Here it seems 
to me the churches could and should gen- 
erate sentiment that would make teach- 
ers employment fair and _ impartial. 
Again Arkansas has stepped out in the 
forefront. My information is that three 
years ago Arkansas employed a Negro 
professor of political science for one of 
its summer courses. This man was em- 
ployed without fanfare or newspaper 
publicity, and once the students got over 
the shock of being instructed by a Negro 
professor things went smoothly. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
when as Americans we must follow the 
Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the 
Sermon on the Mount in reality rather 
than just in words. If churches will not 
take the lead in doing this, then the 
schools and ordinary people must do so. 


It is rumored that our diplomats face 
no greater problem at the conference 
tables of the world than that of racial 
discrimination carried on in our land. A 
proper start has been made in our class- 
rooms in higher education; and I believe 
if we will seek to put our democratic 
ideals into genuine practice, making of 
no man a second or third class citizen, we 
will cease to lose face with the rest of 
the world. | 
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Frank look at Tougaloo 


Southern Negro college faces problem of 


students from worst school system in U. S. 


By GILBERT R. GREDLER 


AN IMPORTANT SEGMENT OF OUR sociETy is the Negro minority, composed of 15,000,- 


000 persons. This minority poses important problems for our country. Since it is 
the largest racial minority existing in the United States and because ours is a society 


that embraces democratic ideals, it is imperative that we study ways and means of 
solving these special problems that a minority raises. We must seek effectively to 
realize in our relations with minorities the democratic ideals that we as Americans 


profess. 


Gunnar Myrdal, in An American 
Dilemma, has well stated the issues 
posed by the existence of the Negro 
people in the United States and the 
failure of our society to meet them effec- 
tively. Arnold Rose,? in America 
Divided, has also given us a clear picture 
of the issues that face the people of 
America in dealing with subgroups in 
our culture. This article attempts to give 
a picture of only one facet of Negro life: 
an intensive look at the Negro college 
and the Southern Negro student. 

In the center of Mississippi 

In September of 1949, I took up my 
duties as an instructor in psychology and 
education at Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Mississippi. This college is the only one 
in that state that gives a liberal arts edu- 
cation to Negroes. 

Tougaloo is located in the center of 
Mississippi, six miles north of Jackson, 
the capital of the state. The college was 
founded in 1869 by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, which also adminis- 
ters such Negro schools as Talledga (Ala- 
bama), Fiske (Tennessee), ‘Tillotson 
(Texas), and formerly Howard. Courses 
for college credit were first offered in 
1897, and the first Bachelor of Arts de- 
grees were granted in the year 1901. 

* Myrdal, G., An American Dilemma, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 

? Rose, A., & Rose, C., America Divided, 
New York: Knopf, 1948. 
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Today the college has a student body 
of 380, divided about equally as to sex. 
The institution also maintains a high 
school and an elementary school. The 
college faculty numbers about 31, of 
which roughly one-third are whites. 


Whites on faculty 


The college is unique in two distinct 
ways: (1) it furnishes Negroes of the 
state of Mississippi an opportunity to 
gain a liberal arts education — an oppor- 
tunity that is denied to them elsewhere 
in the state, and (2) it furnishes an op- 
portunity for the students to have social 
contacts with whites — contacts that are 
not possible in the segregated social sys- 
tem of the South. It is this presence of 
whites on the faculty of Tougaloo that 
makes this institution of learning an un- 
usual one in the South. 


The predominant number of white 
faculty members come from the North 
or Mid-West. Of these, two had made 
the education of the Negro their life- 
work; four had had educational positions 
in the North and at retirement age had 
decided to continue their teaching in a 
Negro school; one was a German refugee 
who, coming to the United States when 
Hitler was in power, had decided to 
work among Negroes; the remaining two 
whites on the faculty were in their mid- 
twenties and at the beginning of their 
teaching careers. 


Three part-time white professors were 


- boundary of the normal range. 


native Southerners who taught at w 
institutions in nearby Jackson. 

Of the colored members on 
faculty, seven were from the North ¢ 
the remaining thirteen natives of 
South. 


First eye-opener 

College opened early in Septem 
and for those white teachers who w 
from the North and whose previous 
tact with Negroes had been limited, 
was an opportunity to discover first-hz 
what the students were like —meml 
of the largest minority in the Uni 
States—a people which had never b 
given an equal chance in compari 
with other members of our society 
people downtrodden and denied m 
of the privileges of a democratic soci¢ 

The first eye-opener was the res 
of orientation tests given the ente 
freshmen. The battery included the ¢ 
Self-Administering Intelligence Test, « 
tests in mathematics, English, so 
studies and biology. The average 
was found to be 92. The normal ra 
of intelligence being considered 90- 
the average score was near the lo 
O 
tests in the battery showed the same 
sults — a consistently below average 
formance. These tests show all too ay 
that individuals are penalized when tl 
previous background has lacked dept 
cultural experience that such tests { 
suppose. Allison Davis has well stz 
this issue in Social-Class Influences U 
Learning.* 


Worst school system in U. S. 
The majority of students were fi 
homes of low socio-economic environr 


* Davis, Allison, Social-Class Influences U 
Learning, Cambridge: Harvard Univ 
Press, 1949. ; } 
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>quate education. These Negro 
had attended an elementary 
ondary school system which with- 
bt ranks as the worst in the entire 
In Mississippi an average of 
t each year educating a Negro 
with $71 for a white pupil of 
state.* 

4 e were in attendance at this 
ye students inadequately prepared 
z a demands of a aloes pict. 
ey had been brought up in a 
‘ronment devoid of many of the 
experiences a Northern white 
| have had; and the public educa- 
stem in which they had been 
ils was greatly inferior in qualified 
good school buildings and 
ent, and length of school term. 

ible notes 

t the beginning of the semester many 
culties were met in the teaching 
yeess which the professors found were 
to overcome. First, it was found 
the majority of students did not take 
es during lectures. This was due to 
ral reasons. Previous instructors had 
isted upon this procedure of note- 
ig and thus made it a difficult habit 
mgender. Though it was constantly 
rated that notes were important to 
nderstanding of the course and as a 
s for tests, note-taking was still in- 
mately done. A more important rea- 
as that the students found it diffi- 
to jot down important ideas and 
ess themselves fluently on paper 
xamination of several students’ note- 
oks showed that many were actually 
elligible when read. Once again it 
seen how the inadequacy of pre- 
schooling limited the acquiring of 
basic educational tool of writing and 
is hampered later social and educa- 
adjustment. 


interest outside classroom 

luring class period the students were 
itive and showed a good deal of in- 
st in the subject matter presented. 
cussion of topics was no problem; 
$ was entered into by students whole- 
ttedly. But interest in the subject- 
ter seemed to have died once they 
-the classroom. Many of the students 
did not study the assignments given: 
W-up study was the exception, not 


in 
ic 


radi ngs were assigned in the texts 
ees - 

© courses and also included were 
outside readings from periodicals 


ULE) 
a 


ts given on the reading assign- 
s and lectures showed little com- 


Peon. Marks throughout _ the 


1 , A., Education of Negro Leaders, 
ogton: United States Government 
1948, Bulletin No. 3, p. 22. 
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courses were continually low both for 
tests and on the readings and lecture 
notes, 

Sixty- to seventy-five per cent of the 
marks given were failing by Northern 
college standards, 

Of great importance in teaching stu- 
dents is the ability of the teacher to put 
across his subject matter. The faculty 
at Tougaloo, as is any faculty, was com- 
posed of teachers of varying teaching 
ability. But the problem of inferior per- 
formance was one shared by all the pro- 
fessors. It was also consistently found 
that the Negro teachers as a group had 
different standards of marking from the 
white teachers. Rarely, if ever, would 
they fail a student—a D would be the 
lowest mark given; while the white pro- 
fessors rarely followed this procedure 
and also gave F's, 


Basic skills poor 


What were the main reasons for this 
low performance of the students at Tou- 
galooP The low socio-economic status 
of these students and the low cultural 
background of their homes has already 
been mentioned as reasons for lower edu- 
cational achievements. Another explana- 
tion of this low performance is found in 
the students’ lack of training in the tool 
subjects. This lack of facility in reading 
and writing can be directly traced to the 
poor public school training received by 
Negroes in Mississippi. 

Inability to read and comprehend ade- 
quately showed itself not only in poor 
marks but also in other situations. 

To obtain another check on the stu- 
dent’s reading level, a careful check was 
kept on the types of magazines read in 
the library and outside of the classroom. 


The Tougaloo library was well- 
furnished in books and periodicals. Those 
magazines enjoying the highest rate of 
circulation were Life and Ebony — both 
picture magazines. Such periodicals as 
Newsweek and U. S. News were read on 
the average by two or three students a 
week. Magazines such as Survey 
Graphic, Harper's, Atlantic, Christian 
Century, Saturday Review. of Literature, 
Saturday Evening Post, The Nation. 
and Colliers were never read. 

The Chicago Defender, a Negro news- 
paper, was sometimes read, but such 
newspavers as The New York Times and 
The Christian Science Monitor were 
never looked at. 

In an education course taught by the 
writer, outside readings were assigned in 
some of the latter mentioned periodicals. 
As a result of this, many protests were 
heard and the common remark was that 
the student could not comprehend much 
that was written there. Of course this 
also held true for the textbook assigned 
for reading. 


Judson Grok Hall, women’s dormitory 
at Tougaloo College 


Another indication of the reading level 
of the students was the presence of large 
numbers of comic books. While this 
type of literature is frequently read by 
Northern white children, this is rarely 
observed to be the case among Northern 
college students. 

‘A feeling of hopelessness’ 

Another cause of inferior performance 
among the Tougaloo students was inade- 
quate motivation. It is a well-known 
fact that when a person is not motivated 
to learn, he will not learn. Many of the 
students failed to study but an hour or 
so a day; this represents the maximum 
for a goodly portion of students. When 
individuals have inferior reading and 
writing ability, this is a natural outcome. 
The students, then, were hampered in 
striving for better performance because 
they lacked the means of doing better. 
This factor immediately produced a feel- 
ing of hopelessness. Unable to read and 
comprehend adequately, the student's 
reaction was “the heck with it.” 

Another possible explanation for the 
low level-of-aspiration is the lack of good 
job opportunities for students when they 
graduate from Tougaloo. What student 
is going to be well motivated during his 
college training when he knows he will 
be unable to obtain a good position even 
after acquiring an A. B. degree. This is 
the fate of the majority of Negro students 
in the South. Those at Tougaloo who 
were well above the average in academic 
skills found it difficult to obtain desirable 
jobs in the South. Some of these who 
wanted to pursue good work also found 
it difficult to gain entrance into some of 
the Northern universities because of re- 
strictive racial quotas. 

The students who did go on to do 
further work in graduate schools had no 
thought of returning to Mississippi but 
hoped to obtain positions in Northern 
cities where the salary would be at a 
higher level than what would be offered 
in Mississippi. Thus the Negro com- 
munity again suffers from loss of its able 
members. Less than 4% of whites with 
four years of college earn less than $500, 
while over 12% of Negroes with the 
same training are in this category. On 
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the other hand less than 4% of Negroes 
with four years of college earn $2500 a 
year or more, while 34% of whites with 
the same educational background earn 
this amount or more.® 


Escape from squalor 

A similar point of view is given by a 
Negro educator who has spent the last 
20 years in Mississippi helping to educate 
his people. He says: “Your observation 
that the results of any college education 
for the majority of students at Tougaloo 
is limited by lack of preparation in the 
tool subjects, is correct. Our elementary 
and secondary schools are woefully in- 
adequate; inadequate in equipment 
materials of instruction, in atmosphere, 
and in well prepared teachers. Under 
present conditions, a larger percentage of 
the children never get beyond the third 
or fourth grade. This problem of motiva- 
tion of our average student is a very 
complicated matter indeed. In the sense 
that many of our students want to rise 
above their social status—to become 
professional men and women — they are 
highly motivated. Achieving an educa- 
tion therefore becomes a means of escape 
from the squalor, the drudgery, from the 
injustices and unexpected insults, from 
the studied efforts employed by Southern 
society ‘to keep them in their places.’ 
They want actually to experience the 
feeling of having arrived. 


“On the other hand, the average stu- 
dent in our colleges does not want to 
make the necessary sacrifices, to impose 
the needed self-discipline that will en- 
able him to study. In this sense he is 
poorly motivated. And this poor moti- 
vation could largely be due to the lack of 
preparation in the tool subjects, to poor 
preparation in many areas, and to the 
paucity of experience. What I mean by 
paucity of experience is this: We are 
working with twelve students. Eleven 
of them graduated from high school last 
year, one three years ago. Somehow we 
had the occasion to refer to the content 
of the high school literature course. Be- 
lieve it or not, ten had not read Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King, Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
Milton’s Il Penseroso and L/Allegro, 
Dickens’ Oliver Twist, or Washington’s 
Farewell Address. The situation is in- 
deed appalling. It all goes back to the 
poor elementary and secondary schools. 
And so the average student in our col- 
lege on discovering his inadequate prep- 
aration becomes frustrated. 

“Fear is also a dominant factor affect- 
ing the behavior of our students. Fear 
that the teacher will discover their weak- 
nesses, fear that he will find out too 
"Ibid, p. 53-54. 
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much about their background; fear re- 
sulting from a feeling of insecurity. 
“It has seemed to me for some time 
now that the motivation of the average 
student of Tougaloo has been influenced 
by thinking of education as a means of 
escape; by a feeling of frustration and 
fear in the sense indicated above. As a 
result, the students are sometimes sulky 
and sometimes over-aggressive. Instruc- 
tors of Negro youth — and by the way, 
this may be true of the youth of any 


disadvantaged minority group — should 


have these factors in mind.” 


Callege becomes social center 


The Negro student at Tougaloo, know- 
ing that he will not gain a better job 
through a college degree, shifts the focus 
of his strivings from the academic field 
to the field of social activities. College 
becomes for many a social center. 


Attendance at a Southern Negro col- 
lege is a factor in increasing the individ- 
ual’s prestige and the Negro makes full 
use of this opportunity. Here is an op- 
portunity for him to set himself off as 
better than others. 

While at Tougaloo, the student partic- 
ipates in social events to a degree un- 
known in Northern colleges. College at- 
tendance is for many of the Negroes a 
four year respite from the boring life of 
the small Mississippi town and village— 
and therefore those four years are made 
full use of socially. 

Besides the usual college dances, the 
football and basketball season, and 
movies, much time is taken up with the 
social gatherings of many small clubs, the 
dramatic club, choir and fraternities. 


The library is closed every weekend 
throughout the school year and also each 
week night when there is a basketball 
game. 

Fraternities and sororities have been 
recently introduced at Tougaloo and 
have taken hold with a vengeance. 


Every student ha; a strong desire to 
get into a fraternity. Bids are eagerly 
awaited. Male students must buy tux- 
edoes and go through a great deal of 
ritual. Girls have to be outfitted with a 
special dress ensemble which is in addi- 
tion to the regular initiation dues. Con- 
siderable expense is entailed, but the 
students willingly undergo the expense 
of fraternity membership because it is 
an important component of the student’s 
status on campus. 

There are many formal Ais) at the 
college and these socials add more to the 
student’s expenses. But when it comes to 
buying textbooks most of the students 
say they are too poor to buy them. It is 
a common practice for two to six stu- 
dents to use one textbook. One instructor 


unaware of this procedure ordered 
textbooks for a class of 75 students 
a month later had to return 50 to 
publisher unsold! 

In extracurricular activities such as 
dramatic club and the choir, students 
Tougaloo take an avid part. Roles in t 
drama productions are actively sou 
The choir is the only extracurricular ¢ 
tivity in which students ean join with 
maintaining a minimum scholastic a 
age. Competition for openings in t 
choir and dramatic club is keen becau 
of the social status value of these a 
ities. 

The choir makes two special trips 
ing the school year through neighbo: 
Southern states each lasting a week { 
10 days. The dramatic club also m 
one such trip. Situations like this 
ther disrupt college work. The majo 
of Northern colleges use the school va 
tion periods for such extended trips. 


Social status driving force 
Boy-girl relationships also show the € 
fect of the extreme stress placed on so 
status. Here as in other fields of so 
behavior the Negro tries to gain respe 
and status through the use of materi 
goods. A girl friend, and not a “stead: 
one at that, might well receive at Chris 
mas or on her birthday a gift such as 
portable radio. : 
Because the college forbids the ow: 
ing of automobiles, they are not much 
evidence, but the students’ parents com 
to visit their sons and daughters ridir 
in the latest model cars (bought on th 
instalment plan). At a football game: 
the fall, it is difficult to find a car mo 
than two years old and indeed most | 
them are a make of the present yea 
Also, extreme attention is paid to cloth 
and many students spend more on th 
item than is allowable by their incom 
These are just a few ways by which 
people who are being constantly dow 
trodden can achieve some degree | 
well-being. The Southern whites’ r 
fusal to use courtesy titles (Mr., Mi 
and Miss); the segregation in fh 
schools, buses and trains, in places | 
residence; the denial of legal rights; 
threat of lynching—all these are not on 
ways of keeping the Negro in his pla 
but give him a very inferior role in so 
ety. Thus we find that the emphasis 
social status among Negroes and 1 
acquisition of material goods are W 
to compensate for the lack of such sta 
in the wider society of which ng 
a part. 
Audio-visual aids not enough 
What is being done for the s 
at Tougaloo to meet the criti 
rected at their low level of educatit 
achievement? The majority of inst 
tors spent extra time helping stuc 
personally or teaching extra 


to give the students a better under- 

ding of the course work. 

\udio-visual aids were used to good 
vantage in a few of the courses. 
vies in education and psychology 
re found especially valuable in ex- 
ining to the student how the eye and 

work; what functional and organic 
ntal illnesses are, the causes of such 
ditions and methods of curing these 
sses; how Dewey’s principles of edu- 
jon are applied to the classroom, etc. 
Audio-visual aids, however, cannot 
ar become a substitute for the lecture, 
.. and problem-solving methods 
teaching. For the Negro student at 
ugaloo, weak in the basic tool sub- 
ts, over-use of audio-visual aids helps 
n to achieve nothing, but only makes 
n overly dependent on pictures as a 
ming method. For a person to be 
‘ially, economically, and educationally 
justed in his society the basic tool 
jects are a prime necessity. Efficiency 
reading is a necessity if a person 
fo become a useful member of society. 
dio-visual aids are useful in extending 
+ mental horizons of the student by 
wing him actual situations of basic 
acational and psychological material 
which he must have had a previous 
rking knowledge, knowledge which is 
ined only by being able to read and 
nprehend at a high level. 
What does a student at Tougaloo gain 
attending the college for four years? 
The main purpose of a college educa- 
n is to give the student an opportun- 
to acquaint himself with the knowl- 
ge necessary to live in a modern and 
nplex civilization and also to help 
ter that society. But for the student 
Tougaloo what he can take from the 
lege environment is limited because 
his previous inadequate training and 
vironment. 
But attendance at Tougaloo will give 
ny Negroes their first opportunity to 
ociate with whites in an atmosphere 
t is freer than anything known pre- 
usly; an environment which ap- 
aches the democratic ideal to a 
ater extent than does the segregated 
tern of today’s South. 
For the above average Negro, Tou- 
00 offers the only education available 
the state of Mississippi from which 

a student can graduate reasonably 
ll trained. 


ch percentage do graduate work 

[he majority of the average students 
an to the public school system as 
chers. Since the average yearly salary 
Negro teacher is $700, it can be 
1 why many do not seize this oppor- 
ty. One main reason why the school 
m tends to remain at a level of 
ty is that teachers hired are 
With mediocre teachers and 


- 


\ 
Frank look at Tougaloo 


a mediocre school plant, it is easily seen 
why so many students are mediocre in 
their college work at Tougaloo. 


An analysis of last year’s graduates 
at Tougaloo provides a more complete 
picture of the occupations that Negro 
students enter. The class of 1950 was 
composed of 88 students. There is in- 
formation on 75 as to position obtained 
upon graduation from college. Forty- 
four returned to the public school sys- 
tem of Mississippi as teachers. This 
group was composed almost without ex- 
ception of the average and below-aver- 
age students; 7 students are now in the 
armed forces; 4 students are housewives; 
3 are seeking admission to medical 
school; 5 are employed in small busi- 
nesses and 11 have entered graduate 
schools. Such universities as Michigan, 
Iowa, Harvard, Indiana, Illinois, Atlanta, 
Howard and N. C. State College are 
represented. Almost 15% of the seniors 
went on to graduate schools. This is a 
very high percentage for a Southern 
Negro college. It can be explained by 
the fact that the best graduates of the 
Mississippi high schools go to Tougaloo. 
The majority of the Negroes that attend 
a college in Mississippi enter either a 
two-year teacher’s college or a vocational 
trade school, and do not proceed further 
in their schooling. 


South fears educated Negros 

Tougaloo College has existed for 80 
years. Few Mississippi whites know of 
its existence; still fewer know that white 
teachers are employed. Among those 
whites that are familiar with Tougaloo, 
it has the reputation of teaching the 
“nigger” to say “yes” and “no” to the 
white man, not “yes, sir,” and “no sir.” 


Mississippi white educators are not 
friendly disposed toward Tougaloo be- 
cause of the existence of white teachers 
and because the social science courses 
are taught with textbooks that do not 
give an approved version of the “war 
between the states.” Also, these courses 
attempt to have the Negro students 
critically evaluate Southern society and 
suggest possible solutions to its many 
problems. The courses in psychology 
and education give scientific information 
on the intellectual ability of the Negro 
and what the environmental conditions 
are that further impede his growth. 

The white educator dislikes the liberal 
arts college as exemplified by Tougaloo 
because he fears that the Negro will 
become dissatisfied with his “place” in 
Southern society. This is why the main 
emphasis on education for Negroes in 
Mississippi and in the South at large is 
on vocational trade schools. Mississippi 
sponsors no liberal arts college for 
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Tougaloo College has existed for 80 


years. Few Mississippi whites know 


of its existence; still fewer know that 
white teachers are employed. Among 
those whites that are familiar with 
Tongaloo, it has the reputation of 
teaching the “nigger” to say “yes” 
and “no” to the white man, not “‘yes, 


sir,” and “no, sir.” 
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Negroes. But in the last two years, due 
to pressure from the federal government, 
Mississippi has provided more money for 
Negro schools than ever before. The once 
imminent passage of a Civil Rights Bill 
scared the legislators into doing some- 
thing more for the Negro. But today 
the enactment of such a bill is extremely 
remote and therefore less aid will be 
given to the schools. 


Brotherhood week not enough 


Statements are heard now and then 
that the status of the Negro has improved 
enormously over the past 20 to 30 years. 
It is probable that the condition of the 
Negro has improved somewhat in that 
time, but we should awaken to the reali- 
zation that the present status of the 
Negro in our society falls exceedingly 
short of what it should be. In actuality 
very little has been done. 

Orations from the pulpit on Sunday 
that we should treat all as brothers; ex- 
hortations of the “armchair liberals”; ob- 
serving Brotherhood Week are not 
enough. These things perhaps help to 
assuage some of the guilt we feel about 
this problem, but much more is needed. 


Today a “national emergency” exists. 
Billions of dollars are being spent for ar- 
maments. How much better it would be 
if some of this money was spent for im- 
proving educational facilities for the 
Negro, for improving the South’s eco- 
nomic ills. 

But even more important than ob- 
taining money is the cultivation of dem- 
ocratic attitudes and behavior in all of 
the citizens of this society. As Myrdal 
states: “The American Creed stands for 
‘liberty, equality, justice, and fair oppor- 
tunity for everybody. It does not de- 
mand equality of economic and social 
rewards independent of an individual’s 
luck, ability, and push. It merely de- 
mands equality of opportunity.”* 

The fostering of such attitudes and 
behavior is a responsibility of each one 
of us. Not until we have attained these 
goals will the Negro problem be solved. 


* Myrdal, G., An American Dilemma, p. 671. 
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What does my religion mean 


to me — a Unitarian laywoman? 


Before answering that question, I 
would like to say: first, that I have 
never before tried to express my beliefs 
in words; to do so seemed to me to 
smack of self-righteousness, the result 
perhaps of sitting through Methodist 
testimonial and prayer meetings with 
my Grandmother as a child; and second, 
I am not a scholar; therefore my remarks 
will be very elementary and will stem 
from personal experiences. 


To me, Unitarianism is a way of life; 
the way we live twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week. Being human, 
I fail at times to demonstrate my beliefs, 
but I do try, in my relations with my 
family, with my friends, in my work in 
the church and in the community. 

My belief in the dignity of man means 
that I respect the view points and beliefs 
of others, no matter what their color 
or creed, and if for practical purposes 
we need to agree, to be willing to con- 
cede as much to them, as I expect them 
to concede to me. I do not believe in 
appeasement, but I do believe we can 
find happy solutions to differences. 


For me, I am content and satisfied 
with Jesus as a teacher, divine as all 
human beings are capable of being di- 
vine, and a great democrat. But I also 
find great truths in the teachings and 
writings of other great scholars. The 
differences in our Fellowship among the 
Humanists, the Theists, or the Christian 
group do not disturb me, as long as I 
am allowed to believe my way; and I 
grant them that same privilege. 


As a Unitarian, I feel strongly and 
try to demonstrate that one’s tongue is 
one’s strongest implement for good or 
evil. Specifically, I think gossip one of 
the great sins, along with the unkind 
or prejudiced remark. That by honest 
discussion of differences of opinions, 
with a kindly and open-minded attitude, 
most of our controversies would disap- 
pear, as the fog disappears with the 
coming of the sun. 

As a Unitarian, I have a responsibility 
to help to make this a better world, 
even though at times, the little which 
I can do may seem insignificant; in other 
words, I believe in service to man 
through the organized channels of social 
service and by individual kindnesses. 

I have a responsibility to my church 
to do my part to make it a living institu- 
tion by active participation within the 
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By VIRGINIA SEAMAN 


church, such as regular church atten- 
dance, and an interest in, and under- 
standing of, the larger Fellowship of 
Unitarianism. Not saying, “Oh, yes, I 
am a Unitarian, but I am too busy with 
other good works, and I am afraid that I 
do not know much about the church or 
the Alliance,” as was said to me just a 
few weeks ago by a very bright woman 
who should also be taking her responsi- 
bility to promote our liberal faith. 
Amold Toynbee sees psychic and 
spiritual factors as more potent in his- 
tory than material ones. “How,” he says, 
“can the Western Nations successfully 
combat Communism, unless they estab- 
lish an active working Christianity? At 
present too much reliance is being placed 


on nationalism, too little on basic ethic 
conduct. The West must learn to fi 
by a more intense practice on individ 
living. If we are to fight Russia on eq 
terms, we must make our faith clear 
our behavior.” (The italics are min 


My Unitarian faith means to me t 
if I have a cheerful disposition towar 
my problems I will find happy solutio 
That if I demonstrate friendliness ar 
helpfulness to my associates, instead 
criticism and a chip on my shoulder, 
will receive in return friendliness ar 
cooperation, That may be selfish, b 
my point may. be clearer in this fin 
statement, which to me is the most ir 
portant factor of my belief. 


An inner peace is absolutely essenti 
for a happy, constructive life, and if : 
human beings could have that inn 
peace, through intelligent understan 
ing, without fear, we would then ha’ 
peace in our homes, in our churches, 
our state, our nation and in the worl 


Loyalty oaths to what? 


Can you imagine the deep hurt and 
bewilderment in the openly frank eyes of 
your children were you to demand from 
them a written oath of loyalty to you and 
the home? If there is evidence of lack 
of fealty to the family fold, are you so 
naive as to think that you can bring them 
back, in any measure, by exacting an 
oath of allegiance? 


If you find it necessary to exact such an 
oath from your children, what kind of a 
parent are you? Is your conduct such 
that your children can be proud to call 
you “Father” or “Mother”; do you pro- 
vide for them the necessities of life and 
the joys of living it, in keeping with your 
economic well-being and your moral re- 
sponsibility? Are you mindful of their 
status within the family as individuals 
capable of loving, working, thinking, 
planning, yes, and suffering with the 
family in matters pertaining to the hap- 
piness and well-being of all or any of its 
members? 

Surely, the wise and good parent 
would look first to his guidance and 
management of family affairs to deter- 
mine if there may be just cause for 
grievance or rebellion. In his effort to 
stem this lack of fealty he would exert 
every means at his disposal to correct 
any maladjustment that may have been 
the cause of such grievance. He may 
well find that in the course of removing 
such maladjustments he has also removed 
the need for exacting an oath of loyalty 
from his children. 


By NINA M. SMAR 


Does not the same technique app 
to the national family? 

When a feeling of unrest sweeps ov 
the country; when citizens come t 
gether, individually and in groups, 
discuss conditions that tend to take aw. 
sociological well-being from the gre 
masses of people, should we not rath 
look well to the course we pursue, thi 
to stifle the freedom of individual a1 
group thought and action by exactii 
loyalty oaths to the status quo? 

The expanding freedoms we enjoy 
this nation are the result of progressi 
thought and action by individuals a 
groups within our society. This ba: 
concept of freedom was written into o 
Declaration of Independence by our ft 
bears, and has been our guiding princij 
through the years. 

_ The purpose for which our Consti 
tion was adopted is another importa 
factor, and that declared purpose w 
the establishment of a government | 
by and for the people. The welfare 
the people is the ultimate goal. T 
Constitution itself is merely a means 
that end. As we have progressed throu 
the years, there has been frequent ne 
for change and amendment of our w1 
ten codes, and may well be again. © 
documents serve as guides whereby ° 
hope to attain the goal of liberty a 
justice for all. j 

Let us look well to the complaints a 
grumblings of members of our natio: 
family, and apply our highly effici¢ 
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atific techniques in evaluating and 
yzing the causes for social unrest, 
he end that we may wisely and justly 
ect our maladjustments and keep our 
onal policy in line with our declared 
ciples. 

e may well find, in this process of 
rganization, that the need for loyalty 
is has vanished from the national 


scene. 

If we must exact loyalty oaths, let that 
fealty be given in line with the principles 
and purposes for which our Government 
was established. Loyalty to the people 
of this nation is the progressively im- 
portant factor in the future well-being of 
our national family. 

If we adhere to our basic principles 


of freedom to the end that Government 
functions by and for the people; that the 
nation’s children share equitably in its 
wealth of natural resources even as your 
child and mine share in a loving and 
wise distribution of a family income, the 
individual members of our society will 
rise to any occasion, be it prosperity or 
adversity, with a minimum of grumbling. 


Bowing his work with The Protestant Film Commission in New York, which 
welped to launch, Phillips Osgood has been minister of the First Unitarian Church 
gssex County, in Orange, New Jersey, since November 1949. He is the author of 
ral books, among them; Say I to Myself, published by the Harvard Press, and 
en a contributor to The Atlantic Monthly. A forthcoming book, Religion With- 


is expected in 1952. 
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e thrived on anathemas 


| 
_ Scientist, theologian — Joseph Priestley 
| sought truth in spite of consequences 


By PHILLIPS E. 0SGOOD 


INNING on yuLty 14, 1791, for three days and nights the city of Birmingham, 
land, had been riven by a raucous, brutal riot. The inebriate mob lusted for 
id. Sacked and flaming houses and churches, pillaging hoodlums and screaming 
ims made the town a Gehenna. No restraints were attempted by the constabu- 
; they had orders from the town fathers not to quell the pandemonium; no voice 
rotest was raised by the church officials who themselves had fomented the orgy. 
riot had been planned, engineered and exposed by the puppeteers in sheer venom 
inst a quiet, famous, pioneering scientist-parson, the modest minister of the “New 
sting” of the Unitarians—Joseph Priestley. 


is church had gone up in roaring 
es, the ashes of his parsonage had be- 
e hot dust, his wonderful library—one 
England’s best scientific collections 
been made a bonfire, his once un- 
urbed laboratory, now annihilated 
all its experimental apparatus. The 
tious would-be lynchers only failed 
their intention to butcher Priestley 
self because he had secretly received 
d of the impending riot and had es- 
=d. The mob vented its blood-lust on 
effigy which swung in the night 
ze, pelted with muck. 


I rabies 
his all began on the day which was 
rated across the Channel in France 
astille Day, the anniversary of the 
at which had shocked English Bour- 
;—an event regarded as an obscene, 
chic insurrection against all Privilege 
rywhere. In fact, the date set for the 
stly attack of moral rabies at Birming- 
1 had been plotted as an answer to the 
tity of ideal with the sans-culottes 


and that imputed to Priestley and his 
companions-in-liberalism. The slogan put 
into the mouths of the drunken pack by 
the ostentatiously “respectable” leaders 
of the church and state to justify this 
frenzy of hate was “For Church and 
King.” 


For the defenders of vested rights were 
heartily scared. The ground-swell of 
liberalism could be felt the world over, 
threatening their vantage ground. _ Their 
bitterness increased with their dismay. 
The established church was outraged at 
the “infidelity” which was eating into its 
sacrosanctity. Dissent was going beyond 
tolerated non-conformity into question- 
ings of basic axioms—this Unitarianism 
was becoming too drastic, And science, 
although justified in its own field of phy- 
sics, chemistry, etc., was far too uncom- 
fortable when it extended its field into an 
astronomy which dethroned the earth 
and its life from a central position in the 
universe or when it delved into the fac- 
tual history of Christianity and its eccles- 


iastical institutions. 


And, most impor- 
tant of all, civil insurrection on the part 
of the proletariat imperilled the class pre- 
rogatives which derived from the divine 
right of kings, and who could tell where 
so-called democracy would lead? 


‘No better than the devil’ 

To dug-in reactionaries, Joseph Priest- 
ley seemed a living epitome of all 
these dangers. In his one person he 
summed up their causes for alarm. First, 
he was the key spokesman of ultra-Dis- 
sent. He might indeed be handicapped 
by a stammer in the pulpit, but his books. 
did not stammer; and they reached far 
beyond the influential congregation of 
the New Meeting. He had dared to 
write such creeds as The History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity and the His- 
tory of Early Opinions Concerning Jesus 
Christ, which showed that the earliest 
concepts of Jesus were purely humanist 
and Unitarian, and that the tissue of 
creedal dogma which had been woven 
about him by later ages derived from the 
influence of pagan philosophy and myth- 
ology until that authentic man had be- 
come smothered by corrupting idolatry. 

In subsequent annual volumes of De- 
fenses of Unitarianism, his exposition of 
the absurdity of stark Trinitarianism 
proved unanswerable and, therefore, as 
far as possible, was ignored in favor of 
personal attacks. Priestley was now the 
outstanding proponent of religious real- 
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He thrived on anathemas 
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As an avocation his inventive strat- 
egies tried to unravel the mysteries 
of electricity, oxygen and _ other 
branches of chemistry. Every school 
youth knows of his discovery of 
oxygen, for the bell-jar with the im- 
prisoned mouse is as famous as 
Franklin’s kite. Probably, too, he 
is thanked for his invention of car- 
bonated water, the basis of all our 
refreshment drinks. 
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ism. He had emerged into leadership as 
he had grown out of Arianism into the 
untrammelled freedom of Unitarianism. 
The evolution of his influence had pro- 
gressed step by step with his outgrowing 
of Calvinism, his student Americanism 
and the Arianism of his early ministry. 
(He had been refused admission to a 
Dissenting church because while still a 
boy he had refused to say he believed he 
shared in Adam’s guilt.) A Suffolk vil- 
lage churchlet; the more liberal church 
in Nantwich, Cheshire, and his accom- 
panying teaching; the teaching of lan- 
guages at Arian Warrington Academy; 
the University of Edinburgh’s recog- 
nition of his worth by a Doctorate 
of Laws; the Mill Hill Chapel at 
Leeds, the largest Dissenting congre- 
gation in the north of England,—these all 
had seen his theological progress to Bir- 
mingham and his eleven years of greatest 
power. No wonder Archdeacon Horse- 
ley, the war-horse of the Establishment, 
warred on him, giving the cue to the 
cohorts of bigotry to abuse this “atheist” 
as “no better than the Devil himself.” 
No wonder that the cleric who engi- 
neered the arson and thuggery was pres- 
ently awarded a bishopric. Priestley was 
not worried by anathemas; he throve on 
the attention the vituperation raised, and 
incipient Unitarians came to themselves 
as they investigated the truth he pre- 
sented to them. 


The famous imprisoned mouse 


Secondly, Priestley was a world-famous 
scientist. As an avocation his inventive 
strategies tried to unravel the mysteries of 
electricity, oxygen and other branches of 
chemistry. Every school youth knows of 
his discovery of oxygen, for the bell-jar 
with the imprisoned mouse is as famous as 
Franklin’s kite. Probably, too, he is 
thanked for his invention of carbon- 
ated water, the basis of all our refresh- 
ment drinks. Salty Franklin was his 
friend and admirer both in faith and in 
science. In his London days Franklin 
was always in touch, and it was he who 
induced Priestley to write his History of 
Electricity, the book which brought him 
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election as a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
But it was his world-renowned discovery 
of oxygen which brought him the 
supreme honor of its gold medal. 

An incorrigible romanticist may spec- 
ulate on what might have been the folia- 
tion of that fame if he had accepted the 
proposal to accompany Captain Cook as 
his astronomer on the voyage of discov- 
ery around the world. One cannot 
begrudge Priestley the seven-year paren- 
thesis in his ministry as the literary com- 
panion of Lord Shelburne, traveling on 
the Continent, meeting scientists every- 
where, well financed, highly honored, 
free to study both theology and scientific 
theory, until his feeling for the American 
Colonies offended his Lordship, and the 
minister returned to his ministry. . 
The sword of Damocles 

Thirdly, Joseph Priestley was political- 
ly and therefore socially a storm center. 
He enjoyed controversy. This mob 
which destroyed his work in Birmingham 
might better have known on which side 
their victim really was. For he was a 
friend of civil liberties. England had 
long had the Tests and Corporation Acts 
and the Five-Mile-Act on its books, 
which excluded all Dissenters from all 
governmental positions and forbade non- 
conforming ministers to come within five 
miles of their former churches. These 
Acts had been found inexpedient of strict 
enforcement but they were a sword of 
Damocles over the heads of camouflag- 
ing evaders. Who could be sure, in these 
days of defensive Privilege, that there 
might not be a revival of the rigor of by- 
gone days when some 60,000 persons 
had been punished, some 8,000 put to 
death in prison and ten million dollars’ 
worth of property pre-empted from Dis- 
senters? Priestley wanted the repeal of 
these laws, to bring the statutes into line 
with public conscience. He petitioned 
Parliament to be decent about them. At 
once there was a seething campaign in- 
augurated by the Establishment to inti- 
midate Parliament not to repeal the 
antiquated Acts. And the campaign 
cowed Parliament into obedience. 
‘Anamatha sit’ 

Nor was this all of the High Church 
hue and cry. The ecclesiastics seized upon 
Priestley’s known sympathy with the 
original French Revolutionists and their 
ruthless treatment of the corrupt regime 
of church and state. The French Revo- 
lution had now degenerated into a ter- 
rorism which neither Priestley nor any 
other sane person would condone, but 
the misrepresenting authoritarians 
trumpeted that all Dissent was inherently 
subversive, that its leaders were secretly 
conspiring to do the identical deed done 
in France,—that is, to overturn the 


throne and the Church by one 
cabal,—and that Joseph Priestley was 
special Iscariot of the whole movem: 
Even Edmund Burke was stirred 
calumniate him. In their hysteria. 
such catastrophe should spread fi 
France to Britain no tool of malice » 
neglected. 

And finally, to prove their case bey‘ 
doubt, the anointed ones quoted Pri 
ley’s enthusiasm for thé American Re 
lutionaries. Here was a plain viola 
of 100% British patriotism. To side v 
these upstarts across the Atlantic y 
had presumed to secede from 
Motherland and had made the secess 
good by humbling the army of Engl 
so ignominiously,—that was out-and 
perfidy. 

Tom Paine was symbolic of that w 
radical insurrection against hallo 
sanctions; Benjamin Franklin was typ 
of its Voltairean defiance of class- 
sciousness; Jefferson was just ano 
Unitarian heretic; the Declaration of 
dependence was bumptious arroga 
the Constitution of the new nation 
the brash charter of vulgar Quixoti: 
“Democracy” was the catchword of m 
ocracy,—was not its very derivation fr 
demos, the mob, an accurate indicat 
of its beggarly nature? If Priestley w 
of the same mind with such a shal 
aberration, he must be liquidated! 
were expedient that this man should 
expunged rather than that the up 
classes, as such, should perish! B 
book and candle for him and his ki 
“Anamatha sit!” 

‘Father, fergive them’ 

Priestley had already demonstrated 
his career that he was no coward. Bu 
would have been idiotic to attempt 
live in Birmingham after this civic p 
oxysm. A flood of sympathy came 
him from admiring and pitying frien 
Money was sent to him to give him 
new start,-somewhere. Addresses 
condolence poured in from scientific ¢ 
other societies in England, France < 
America. The French nation, throu 
its National Assembly, voted him a ¢ 


_zen of the new republic and proffe: 


a seat in the Assembly itself. Ameri 
urgencies to come overseas multipli 
But Priestley was not ready to flee | 
country. From a hidden refuge he s 
back to Birmingham a sermon to be re 
from the ruins of his meeting ho 
(Who was there who would dare to 
as his mouthpiece, one wonders?) | 
the text “Father, forgive them, for # 
know not what they do.” Books co 
be pitched into the flames, houses 
churches might swirl up in one 
pyre, an effigy might dangle from a 
lows; but ideas cannot be burned 
ironically, the very venom of the 
against him only called more a 


is convictions. 
courageous congregation in Hack- 
London, whose minister, Priestley’s 
d, had recently died, ventured to 
iestley to its pulpit. Yet both petty 
ajor persecution of him, his fam- 
and that loyal congregation con- 
ed. To the public, he was a pariah. 
ould not find a decent house to live 
x landlords were browbeaten into 
; his poor wife could get no serv- 
A friend who had championed him 
convicted of sedition and sent as a 
mer into exile. The same doom was 
inent for himself. His sons were 
] ousted from their positions and 
id no alternative but to sail for 
rica and a new life. 
espite the unending maltreatment, 
stley and his wife struggled on for 
e years. He supplemented his slen- 
stipend by teaching science in a lib- 
college nearby, and he continued to 
=, write, write, and here and there 
found anonymous or precariously 
less publishers. Meanwhile the pres- 
on him from America grew and 
I. 


re in honor and liberty 


merica offered him liberty indeed. 
Unitarian atmosphere at the top 
rnmental and socially influential level 
congenial. Adams and Jefferson, 
klin, Paine and Washington were of 
ywn intellectual kind. And his boys 
ted a roseate picture of their new 
ronment, waiting for him if he would 
rate. 
lerefore, to invest the remainder of 
life in freer, more constructive 
svements, Joseph Priestley set sail 
the New World in 1794. He was 
omed with great acclaim at New 
and Philadelphia. His family life 
restored. His sons had settled in 
humberland, Pennsylvania, where 
dealistic community for communal 
z was projected. He spent his sum- 
there and came to Philadelphia for 
cold weather, where he preached 
lectured and set up a modest lab- 
He organized two churches, 
in each locale. He found congenial 
adeship with scholars, scientists and 
nost statesmen: he made new scien- 
discoveries; he brought his total of 
ious volumes to twenty-five and his 
tific treatises on many variant sub- 
to an additional number. For ten 
} he worked happily. Of course the 
ox, both those of the surviving 
ideals and of Dissent, took up the 
cry against him and excoriated 
pulpits and in the press. But 
ough there was villif ification and 
‘consignment of him and his books 
-for sea of flames, his apop- 
denouncers had to fall back on 


* 


He thrived Git edachemas 


their certainty of the Nether Pit as its 
substitute. And Priestley could shrug 
his shoulders and go unperturbedly for- 
ward, secure in his liberty and his hon- 
ors. This was America, where his spirit 
was at last at home. 
He died in 1804. 
Religion is as religion does 


All this story is of his life: it has only 
hinted at the essence of his beliefs. A 
life is the vehicle of a faith. In relation 
to our own Unitarian ideal he was utterly 
modern both in his claim that the re- 
ligion of each and every person should 
be absolutely his individual own, unfet- 
tered by any imposed creed, free from 
institutional authoritarianism, not merely 
a freedom from shibboleths but a free- 
dom for spontaneous selfhood; and he 
was also utterly modern in his demand 
on himself and all religious realists that 
religion has to be shown in its practical 
applications to human needs and causes. 
Religion is as religion does. No one has 
any more faith than he lives out in his 
world. Amen to this! 

Joseph Priestley’s personal theology 
was a mixture of extremely “advanced” 
convictions and of a few vestigial ideas 
which we ourselves have outgrown. But 
one must not judge him out of the con- 
text of his own era. Rather had we bet- 
ter suspect that our own beliefs in our 
day are a similar mixture of truth and 
fantasy; for the human mind is never 
omniscient on all fronts at _ oncel 
Priestley was a pioneer of the humanist 
point of view of Jesus. He passionately 
denied the Virgin Birth, believed Jesus 
was born in Nazareth, not Bethlehem, 
and that he had the same physical, men- 
tal and moral nature as other humans. 
As has been indicated, he militantly 
repudiated the tri-theistic dogma of the 
Trinity and the deity of the Son of Man, 
and he scorned the prevalent notion of 
Original Sin and of our inheritance of 
Adam’s (and Eve’s) guilt which chanted 
that 

“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.” 
Mile-stone Titan 

Yet he strangely retained a literal belief 
in miracles and asserted that they were 
the very foundation of Christian belief. 
He expected a literal Second Comin 
and Last Judgment. He held that the 
Old Testament prophecies had been or 
would be exactly fulfilled. As for the 
soul he was scientifically aware that it 
was a function of the personal body, and, 
while he admitted that physical death 
involves death for the soul, he was firm 
in the faith that God would miraculously 
restore each soul to new life by His 
power. 


UQQAAAALALARARARARAAARAAARAAA AAD 


His church had gone up in roaring 
flames, the ashes of his parsonage 
had become hot dust, his wonderful 
library — one of England’s best 
scientific collections — had been 
made a bonfire, his once undisturbed 
laboratory, now annihilated with all 
The de- 
lirious would-be-lynchers only failed 
in their intention to butcher Priestley 
himself because he had secretly re- 
ceived word of the impending riot 
“and had escaped. The mob vented 
its bloodlust on the effigy which 
swung in the night breeze, pelted 
with muck. 


LQQO KARA RA AAALALAKARAARAHKARLAD 


its experimental apparatus. 


It is not special pleading for us to dis- 
count these anomalous details of step- 
at-a-time belief. The essential estimate 
is of the spirit, the direction of a life, the 
heroic calibre of a character and _ its 
achievements beyond its contemporary 
levels. According to such an appraisal 
this intrepid, amazing, mile-stone person 
is among the Titans. 


By the example of Joseph Priestley and 
in his name must we not proclaim that 
the ultimate facts of religion are scien- 
tific? If science is extended to include 
all the data of human experience, faith 
should be seen as a scientific hypothesis 
under test-conditions. Although some 
scientists make the dogge@ mistake that 
the field of science is “materialistic,” 
thus delimiting the scope of their own 
magnificent calling, realists in the cause 
of liberal religion insist that an un- 
bounded pursuit of all knowledge, no 
matter where the discoveries may lead, 
must be a criteria for any wholesome, 
integrated and constructive approach to 
contemporary religious problems. Uni- 
tarianism stands in the forefront of re- 
ligions trying to make that approach. Its 
uniqueness is in its relentless drive to ex- 
purgate falsehood, unrealism and fraudu- 
lent emotionalism (not legitimate emo- 
tion) from belief. Its axiom that the 
Divine, the Human and Nature are not 
mutually exclusive, but simply different 
descriptive aspects of the great, complex 
whole of existence has given a new vi- 
tality to religious belief. Priestley, a 
symbol of this integrated belief, was both 
scientist and religionist—a combination 
which also produced a democrat. There 
was no “middle line of partition” in his 
steady consecration. He was a demon- 
stration of the strong holiness in whole- 
ness. He has bequeathed to us the vital 
ideal of truth-seeking, wheresoever it 
leads. 
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Professor Giovanni Pioli has been for many years a leader of liberal religious 
thought in Italy. He was born in 1877, and was trained by the Church, becoming 
vice-rector of the Propaganda Pontificial College for Roman Catholic Missions. After 
being publicly dismissed as a “modernist” he carried on research in South America, 
Germany and France with the aid of friends. Returning to Italy, he took advanced 
degrees at the universities of Naples and Pavia and became a teacher of English. 
In 1934 he was again dismissed, this time for opposition to fascism. For three months 
he was imprisoned, and then banned from teaching for two years. Recently he has 
been devoting his life to the building of a Unitarian movement in Italy, working in 
close association with the AUA’s Department of World Churches. Paul Blanshard, 
in his new study, Communism, Democracy, and Catholic Power, gives a note of 
thanks to Professor Pioli for his untiring help in aiding his research in Italy. 


20th Century ‘Divine Comedy’ 


After 50 years, a Unitarian and a 
Catholic renew old acquaintance 


By GIOVANNI PIOLI 


AT ALL LEVELS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY, from its supreme head down- 
wards, there are still many former fellow students or pupils of mine, both from Roman 
and “Propoganda Fide” colleges and universities. Recently I was prompted to ap- 
proach one of my surviving clerical colleagues, not so much from an eagerness to 
refresh an old college friendship as to investigate by what process a promising bud 
had been nipped in the hot-house of seminary education, or had later been deflowered 
and sterilized by the hot, dry, suffocating “simoon” of the Roman Orthodox at- 


mosphere. 


My application for an audience to my 
friend, “A,” contained these lines: “ 
Our lives have not run parallel: nay, they 
have widely diverged. Still I believe, I 
hope, that at the parting of the roads 
and all through the different courses of 
our lives, that spirit of truth to our inner 
self has presided which has made it im- 
possible for us to be false to any man. 
In this confidence, I propose, after an 
estrangement of about half a century, 
to renew our old acquaintance and 
friendship. Be assured that any devilish 
intention to ‘pervert’ you is far from my 
mind, while any disposition to be ‘con- 
verted’ by you is as removed from my 
feelings — though I am always open to 
elevating influences from my betters.” 

I had been granted half an hour: the 
conversation lasted full one hour. 

A game of chess 

After recollections of our college days 
and those dear ones who had gone, we 
stated simply the different vicissitudes of 
life that had befallen us and cited briefly 
our present situation. My friend gave 
a confidential account of the circum- 


stances that had led him to the position 
for which he candidly avowed he had 
neither disposition nor gifts. We dis- 


covered that we had widely separated 
ways of looking at things, that is ulti- 
mately, at human beings. Social political 
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interests, interplaying as they do with 
church interests, were in the forefront of 
our discussion. Contemporary history was 
for him a game of chess, in which kings, 
queens, rooks, bishops, knights, parties, 
states, were but persons of a “divine 
comedy”—even if disguised as human 
tragedy. The checkmate of the king, the 
Church, was unthinkable. The invoca- 
tion: “The people, Lord, the people; not 
thrones or crowns but men” seldom re- 
sounded during the game. Though 
“eternal salvation” of individual people 
was admittedly the goal, people were 
actually felt all through the game to be 
only valued for their coin. 


Heroes through fear 

“What is man, but a stone of dust, a 
nothing?’— my interlocutor often re- 
peated. “Without God man is nothing; 
and outside the Church, God is not to be 
found.” Man’s “nothingness” was for 
him, one felt, the raison detre of the 
Church, whose liturgy sings: “Oh happy 
Adam’s sin which deserved to get such a 
redemptor.” My allusions to the weak 
points of the Italian Concordat in which 
the dignity of man had been disregarded 
and sacrificed to Church tenets and 
disciplines were answered by this same 
insistence on man’s insignificance. I 
mentioned those priests, often of high 
character, who upon leaving that Church 


into which they had been unwitti 
allured in their early youth, become 
qualified for the only practical work 
which they have had any prepara 
(teaching and employment in cor 
with the public); or the obligatior 
celibacy, presuming that, by a form 
uttered in youth, heroes are created 
life, and that they can be helped te 
main such by fear of starvation. 


No crime but love 

All my remarks glided unheard d 
the smooth, icy surface of his f. 
Smug in the sufficiency of the Chu 
without so much as a doubt that ¢ 
man, within or without the Church, : 
have his inviolable birthright and no 
a pawn in the play, my friend did 
suspect that the work of the Conco 
may not have been completely the re 
of divine inspiration. I  occasior 
alluded to a letter I had written to 
mutual friend, Cardinal X, at the 1 
of the Mindszenty trial, in which I 
contrasted the fierce, mobilized insur 
tion of the Roman Catholic world on 
half of the convicted Cardinal, with 
icy indifference shown by ecclesias! 
authorities, both in Spain and abr 
before the martyrdom of the victim 
Franco’s regime. I mentioned the | 
dreds and hundred thousands who 
overflowed the prisons for no crime 
love of human liberty and the pursui 
an ideal of democracy. All my rem 


- were disposed of with the reply — 


“those capital executions had been 
outcome of a regular trial, while Ca 
nal Mindszenty had been condemnec 
grounds of mere suspicion after a m 
trial.” To which I could not help rej 
ing that it was not a display of 
spirit for the Church to disre 
martyrdoms of “the least of 

brethren,” to focus all its interest | 
man because of his purple dress. 


Partiality to fascism 

The conversation now enlarge 
scope, focusing on the condemnati 
communists. I asked if what he 


sidered God and church rights hac 


been violated by that “totalitarian, 
‘Christian conception” known as 
Fascism which, in the words of 
inent Italian Catholic writer, “starts 
Jenying as a blasphemy the funda- 
tal principle of universal human 
thehod without any distinction of 
tiers, language, race or religion, and, 
fessing utter disregard for human 
nity and individual freedom, upholds 
licy of government by force, hatred 
vengeance.” The social-economic 
logy of communism, I suggested, at 
t has as its basis a yearning for social 
ice which aims at suppressing all 
, class and religious frontiers. Still 
Church did not hesitate to strike a 
acordat with fascism and collaborate 
n to the extent of lavishing gold and 
ssings on its bloody exploits; while the 
arch has condemned communism to 
point of excluding its followers from 
ticipation in sacraments and other 
its never denied the fascists. This 
tiality toward fascism goes far to ex- 
in the disaffection of liberal Roman 
holics from Church policy. 
Fascism,” my interlocutor promptly 
lied, “acknowledged the rights of the 
arch by its Concordat; communism 
fesses atheism and persecutes Catho- 
It is this different attitude of the 
) regimes which explain why the 
urch could collaborate with fascism in 
te of its drawbacks, while she was and 
ompelled to defend herself from com- 
nism’s attacks, however, indifferent 
-may be toward its social-economic 
tem and structure.” 


/ must speak more humanely 


3ut church authorities, I suggested, 


ll knew that the professed respect of 
cism for the Church was only a sham, 
that it trampled on the dignity of man 
1 the revelation of God. In fact, it 
s little more than fake and hypocrisy, 
aim being to make the Church its 
1. Ernest Christians like Donald 
yer have pointed out that: 
the great responsibility for communism 
ies with Christianity, from which it has 
tolen the secret of success we Christians 
ave forgotten. To face communism, we 
nust speak to the masses more humanely, 
iving at a higher level, even, if need be, 
acrificing our own lives for a_ better 
vorld. 
My interlocutor here broke in: “It is 
- possible to build a new permanent 
1 regime, least of all a religion, ex- 
it on the cornerstone of Jesus, the Son 
and His Church. Any other 
indation is doomed to fall to pieces. A 
e which professes atheism and 
ders the free exercise of Church life 
worship leaves nothing for the 
to do but defend herself. As for 
of fascist interest in re- 
’ it was not for the Church to begin 


= 


20th Century ‘Divine Comedy’ 


prosecuting intentions. What interests 
the Church government are actual facts, 
actual behavior: and the fascist regime 
in Italy, as well as that of Franco in 
Spain, officially recognized Church rights 
and professed homage to religion. What 
more could be asked of a regime as 
such?” 


Birth pangs of new men 

“Dear friend,” I answered him, “our 
disagreement is not about the external 
profession of belief, but about the spirit 
and the heart it conceals. The formation 
of character, the respect for the dignity 
of man and the fostering of a real uni- 
versal brotherhood—by these things 
alone the comparative value of religions 
and churches, of communism, fascism, 
and any political regimen is to be 
reckoned, The recognition of the funda- 
mental soundness of human nature —call 
it the grace or divine spark in every man 
—leads me to see social unrest not as 
evil in itself, but the explosion of too long 
pent up forces, the birth pangs of new 
men, the working of a natural human law 
to redress social wrongs. The only way 
to allay social upheaval seems to be 
through a comprehension of the causes 
of unrest (think of the conditions of the 
Asiatic populations), not a suppression 
of the fact of the conflict, which can only 
increase the evil a hundred-fold.” 


An invitation to the ark 

The conversation having now lasted 
one hour, it took a more intimate tone as 
it approached its end. I mentioned to 
my friend that his keen critical sense of 
former years had caused me to predict 
fifty years ago that an increasing sense 
of intellectual uneasiness would send him 
off the beaten track of orthodoxy, and I 
reminded him of early private discussions 
in which he had stoutly defended the 
rights of reason against tradition. But 
now he avowed that he considered him- 
self lucky to have been appointed so 
early to a chair of theology which had en- 


‘gaged him in the assimilation of tradi- 


tional doctrines he was to teach and the 
“refutation” of “rationalistic” doctrines. 
“Even now’— he added —“I find my sat- 
isfaction in testing the old prophecies of 
the Bible, discovering in their wonderful 
accomplishment for our own time a con- 
firmation of the divinity of Christianity.” 

My friend’s last words were such as I 
had expected. How pathetically difficult 
it must be for one who has been incul- 
cated all his life with the horrible tenet 
that for five sixths of humanity —i.e. 
those outside the Roman Catholic 
Church— there is not real salvation. One 
must make an attempt, however delicate, 
to acclaim a dear one and bring him 
back to the ark. Said my friend: 


QNQKQALA ANA RALAKRAAKQAARARA RANA AAS 


I occasionally alluded to a letter I 
had written to our mutual friend, 
Cardinal X, at the time of the Minds- 
zenty trial, in which I had contrasted 
the fierce, mobilized insurrection of 
the Roman Catholic world on behalf 
of the convicted Cardinal, with the 
icy indifference shown by ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, both in Spain and 
abroad, before the martyrdom of the 


victims of Franco’s regime. 


RQLQKLAHNANRANAAAAADRQRARANRARDADE 


“I have not given up the hope of see- 
ing you come back to the house of your 
father. Many people offer prayers to 
this effect. I am always at your disposal 
in case you need my assistance.” 

“Dear friend,” I replied, “I always 
keep in spiritual fellowship with all the 
known and unknown who listen to the 
oracle within their conscience and ac- 
knowledge in every man the embodiment 
of that soul of the universe which re- 
ligions try to express in their childrish, 
stammering words. I have never de- 
serted my friends —I am at peace with 
them all; but I cannot desert either my 
personal religious experience. I feel per- 
fectly at ease with my conscience in my 
spiritual freedom. You must know that 
we cannot pretend to attain the great 
arcanum by only one path.” 

Thus our conversation ended and we 
parted. 


QAQKQAKQAKRANAHARAARARARANAAARAAAS 


HYMN TO A UNITARIAN 
MINISTER 


(Sung by a reformed Episcopalian) 


Praise be, you preach of humanism 
Instead of heresy and schism. 
Farewell to cant 
And silly rant, 
Apostles’ Creed and catechism. 


Praise be, we do not call you 
“Father,’— 

In former days it gagged me, rather. 
No more kneeling _ 
(My knees are healing). 

Goodbye to all that fuss and bother. 


This former “miserable offender” 
Wishes now her thanks to tender. 

I found it late 

But freedom’s great! 
Accept this hymn of praise I render. 


KAY NICHOLSON 
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Rev. Carleton M. Fisher has been executive director of the Service Committee of 
the Universalist Church of America since 1947. H assumed his present post follow- 
ing overseas service as chief of the relief and rehabilitation work of the Universalist 
Church in Europe following World War II. 

In October and November, 1950, Mr. Fisher visited Japan, where he met with 
Japanese Universalists and Unitarians and other religious liberals. A graduate of St. 
Lawrence University, he studied at Union Theological Seminary and the Pacific 
School of Religion. He has held pastorates in Provincetown, Massachusetts and 
Buffalo, New York. 


A bridge in place of a barrier 


Unitarians and Universalists join in 
providing liberal churches for Japan 


By CARLETON FISHER 


AS A COUNTERPART TO THE MANY PROGRAMS of technical and economic cooperation 
now under way in the world, which are aimed at meeting some of the basic needs of 
people in terms of food, health and education, the Unitarian and Universalist fellow- 
ships in America have undertaken a modest program of religious cooperation with 
liberal religious groups in Japan that is aimed at meeting the basic need of people 
for religion that “recognizes the worth of human personality and a free quest of 


truth.” 


Both the Universalist and Unitarian 
fellowships in the United States have 
been involved in the religious life of 
Japan during past years. For many 
years there was a Japanese Unitarian As- 
sociation in Japan sponsored and sup- 
ported by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. In the 1920’s this Association 
disbanded and the A.U.A. ceased to have 
any definite commitments in that area. 
At the end of the second World War 
remnants of this original group plus some 
new people gathered together and de- 
cided to re-activate the old movement. 
Reverend John Nicholls Booth, who was 
making a trip around the world as a free 
lance writer, was asked by the World 
Churches Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association to visit this group 
in Japan. While visiting he became very 
enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
liberal religion in Japan and encouraged 
the organization of the Japan Free Reli- 
gious Association, an association of lib- 
eral religious congregations seeking “to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interest of free religion.” 


Remnants brought together 

Active work in Japan was undertaken 
by the Universalists during the latter 
years of the nineteenth century and con- 
tinued until the outbreak of World War 
II. American mission personnel had been 
stationed in Japan over this period of 
some sixty years, emphasizing in their 
work the development of kindergarten 
and other educational centers for youth 
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and adults. A home for college girls 
in Tokyo was one of the principal proj- 
ects initiated and supported by Univer- 
salist women in America. At the end 
of the second World War, while Univer- 
salist work had suffered from the war’s 
impact and dislocations, the lay leader- 
ship succeeded in bringing together the 
remnants of the movement and in reviv- 
ing such work as post-war conditions per- 
mitted. With all but one building in 
Tokyo destroyed by fire, with much of 
the membership scattered or lost, the new 
beginnings were made under very trying 
circumstances. When the Department 
of Service Projects of the Universalist 
Church of America sent me to Japan in 
the fall of 1950 for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the situation, I was much 
impressed with the possibilities of liberal 


religion and able to meet with the mem- 


ber groups of the Japan Free Religious 
Association as well as with the Japanese 
Universalists. 


The best in East and West 

A number of factors in the present 
Japanese scene emphasize the tremen- 
dous opportunity for liberal religion. 
Outstanding among these factors are: 
(1) the continuing effort on the part of 
Christian missionaries to superimpose 
dogmatic conceptions of Christianity up- 
on the people (“only Jesus Christ can 
save!”); (2) the fact that 99% per 
cent of the Japanese people retain their 
traditional religious understandings and 
loyalties (Buddhist and Shintoist) or are 
agnostic; and (8) the feeling of thought- 


ful Japanese leaders that the religious | 
of the new Japan must grow and emer 
out of their own cultural heritage. 

Dr. Hideo Kishimoto, chairman of t 
Japan Free Religious Association, refle¢ 
the thinking of Japan’s religious liber: 
when he affirms the hope that by wor 
ing together, the religious liberals 
Japan and America can seek to bring in 
creative relationship “the best in t 
religion of the West and the best in t 
religion of the East,” and thereby reali 
a new and finer understanding and a 
preciation of universal religious insigl 
and values. 

Such a cooperative relationship 
tween Japanese and American liberal re 
gious fellowships is at the heart of t 
programs now being projected by t 
Department of World Churches of t 
A.U.A. and the Department of Servi 
Projects of the U.C.A. A Joint Su 
Committee on Japan met at 25 Beac 
Street on December 14, 1950, to co 
sider ways and means of implementi 
this program. The major decision of tl 
committee was in the form of a recor 
mendation that the Unitarian and U1 
versalist fellowships “enter into a joi 
project on behalf of the Japan Free Re 
gious Association, and that specificall 
the two fellowships agree to furnish ty 
buildings to the J.F.R.A., the cost not 
exceed eight thousand dollars to | 
shared equally by the two denominatio 
over a two-year period.” 

The respective ‘denominational 
mittees have adopted this recommen 
tion and the specified funds will be s 
to the Japan Free Religious Associati 
for the construction of church buildir 


genius of this whole approach to 


national religious association re- 
ides in its emphasis upon “unity 
sith diversity.” The present mem- 
er groups in the Japan Free Reli- 
ious Association afford an excellent 
Destration of this emphasis — the 
Inity Church being essentially hu- 
nanistic, the Free Christian Church, 
epresenting the liberal Christian 
mphasis, the 
thurch affirming the “universal sal- 


and Universalist 


ation” gospel in bibliocentric terms. 
Vhile the three groups have ob- 
iously developed out of diverse his- 
orical roots, they plan to work to- 
ether along functional lines in the 
irm hope that the resultant “cross- 
ertilization” will eventually produce 
tarmony in religious understanding. 
LQNQLQAKQAAANNAAKRAKRAAAAAHNARARAD 
the Free Christian Church and the 
vly organized Unity Church in the 
y of Tokyo. A communication from 
'_Jj.F.R.A., dated January 8, 1951, 
ed that a Committee for Church Con- 
iction had been established, and that 
e style of the Free Christian Church 
| be more or less after the western 
tern. But the architecture of the 
ity Church has all the probability of 
ing on a unique style: not purely 
ristian, nor Buddhistic, nor Shinto- 
2, but some genuine style which will 
yeal to the heart of the modern liberal 
gionist of Japan.” 


8s-fertilization in hope of harmony 


Vhile the immediate contribution of 
erican Universalists and Unitarians 
| be in the form of funds for needed 
struction purposes, the program of 
peration envisions as well: the ex- 
nge of persons, both in terms of stu- 
it exchange (the training of ministers 
liberal seminaries in the U. S.) and 
erms of periodic visitations by Amer- 
1 and Japanese representatives; and 
, in terms of the exchange of ideas 
periodicals and books, cooperation 
the preparation and publication of 
cational and propaganda materials in 
ae language, etc. 

genius of this whole approach to 
rnational religious association resides 

emphasis upon “unity with diver- 
*—the recognition that while different 
ral religious groups represent dif- 
: orientations and unique ap- 
s to the religious life, they do 
in common the essential spirit of 
ism and the readiness to explore 
d their religious horizons. The 


present member groups in the Japan 
Free Religious Association afford an ex- 
cellent illustration of this emphasis—the 
Unity Church being essentially human- 
istic in its emphasis, the Free Christian 
Church representing the liberal Christian 
emphasis and the Universalist Church af- 
firming the “universal salvation” gospel 
in bibliocentric terms. While the three 
groups represent a different emphasis and 
obviously have developed out of diverse 
historical roots, they plan to work to- 
gether along functional lines in the firm 
hope that the resultant “cross-fertiliza- 
tion” will eventually produce harmony 
in religious understanding. It is felt that 
liberal Buddhist and_ liberal Shintoist 
groups will gravitate toward the Japan 
Free Religious Association as rapidly as 


they are made aware of the creative pos- 
sibilities which the Association presents. 
Certainly it will be only through such 
an approach that there can come a true 
“meeting of East and West”—wherein 
the best insights of the Christian tradi- 
tion of the West and the best insights of 
the religions of the East can combine in 
the realization of a universal religion ade- 
quate to the spiritual needs of mankind. 

This opportunity presented to Amer- 
ican Unitarians and Universalists to share 
in what can best be described as a “spir- 
itual adventure” is one that invites the 
whole-hearted participation of all of us 
who aspire to religious maturity and who 
recognize the imperative need for inter- 
national collaboration in all areas of life 
if bridges are ever to replace barriers. 


“I decline to accept the end of man” 


By WILLIAM FAULKNER 


The speech delivered in Stockholm on the occasion of the award to him 
of the Nobel Prize in Literature 


I feel that this award was not made to 
me as a man but to my work —a life’s 
work in the agony and sweat of the hu- 
man spirit, not for glory and least of all 
for profit, but to create out of the ma- 
terials of the human spirit something 
which did not exist before. So this 
award is only mine in trust. It will not 
be difficult to find a dedication for the 
money part of it commensurate with the 
purpose and significance of its origin. 
But I would like to do the same with 
the acclaim roo, by using this moment 
as a pinnacle from which I might be 
listened to by the young men and women 
already dedicated to the same anguish 
and travail, among whom is already that 
one who will some day stand here where 
I am standing. 


Our tragedy today is a general and 
universal physical fear so long sustained 
by now that we can even bear it. There 
are no longer problems of the spirit. 
There is only the question: When will I 
be blown up? Because of this, the young 
man or woman writing today has for- 
gotten the problems of the human heart 
in conflict with itself which alone can 
make good writing because only that is 
worth writing about, worth the agony 
and the sweat. 


He must learn them again. He must 
teach himself that the basest of all things 
is to be afraid; and, teaching himself 
that, forget it forever, leaving no room in 
his workshop for anything but the old 
verities and truths of the heart, the old 
universal truths lacking which any story 


is ephemeral and doomed —love and 
honor and pity and pride and compassion 
and sacrifice. Until he does so, he labors 
under a curse. He writes not of love but 
of lust, of defeats in which nobody loses 
anything of value, of victories without 
hope and, worst of all, without pity or 
compassion. His griefs grieve on no uni- 
versal bones, leaving no scars. He writes 
not of the heart but of the glands. 

Until he relearns these things, he will 
write as though he stood among and 
watched the end of man. I decline to 
accept the end of man. It is easy enough 
to say that man is immortal simply be- 
cause he will endure; that when the last 
ding-dong of doom has clanged and 
faded from the last worthless rock hang- 
ing tideless in the last red and dying 
evening, that even then there will still 
be one more sound; that of his puny in- 
exhaustible voice, still talking. I refuse 
to accept this. I believe that man will 
not merely endure: he will prevail. He is 
immortal, not because he alone among 
creatures has an inexhaustible voice but 
because he has a soul, a spirit capable 
of compassion and sacrifice and endur- 
ance. The poet’s, the writer's, duty is 
to write about these things. It is his 
privilege to help man endure by lifting 
his heart, by reminding him of the cour- 
age and honor and hope and pride and 
compassion and pity and sacrifice which 
have been the glory of his past. The 
poet’s voice need not merely be the 
record of man, it can be one of the props, 
the pillars to help him endure and 
prevail. 
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OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Second Church, Boston credits new techniques 


for record growth in apartment neighborhood 


goston Traveler 


RECENT CONFIRMATION SERVICE AT SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON: 
Twelve young people were confirmed by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, rear center, as- 
sisted by Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, left, minister, and Rev. William Henry Perkins, 
rear right, assistant minister. Front, left to right, Peter Hill, Warren Clark and Ted 
Swanson; second row, Deborah Warner, Bernice Ald, Joyce Fritz and Phyllis Saun- 
ders; third row, Donald Sweeney, Marcia Andralot, Patricia Richardson, Barbara 


Poston and Alice Fairweather. 


A front page feature article in the Boston 
Sunday Herald recently told the story be- 
hind the amazing growth in the Second 
Church, Boston, Unitarian (Rev. Clayton 
Brooks Hale): 

“The church of the Mathers, of Paul 
Revere and of Emerson, is writing history 
again. 

“As it rounds out its third century, the 
Second Church in Boston, Unitarian, has 
reversed the trend of many big city congre- 
gations by increasing its constituency eight- 
fold in a little more than a year. 

“Tt has done this by breaking with tradi- 
tion and adopting a startling new policy. In 
simple terms, it has attempted to serve in 
every possible way the Back Bay apartment 
neighborhood in which it is situated. 

“The success of this effort may be meas- 
ured by the fact that today the church has 
a constituency of nearly 800, as against 90 
in January, 1949, and a church school en- 
rollment of 105 compared to 18 two years 
ago. And growth continues at a rate that 
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threatens to overtax the physical plant. 

“The new course of the old church is the 
concept of an able young clergyman, the 
Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, who undertook 
the ministry at the beginning of 1949 on the 
understanding that he would serve all classes 
of people in the immediate area. So deter- 
mined was he that this was the proper work 
of the Second Church that he broke a tradi- 
tion of 301 years by declining to be formally 
installed as minister. He left himself free to 
leave at any time the parish ceased to sup- 
port the program. 

“Over the years the church, which had 
once been “The Old North Church’ until the 
British tore down its North End building for 
firewood in 1775, had seen its members 
move out of the city to the suburbs, until 
the congregation almost all came from 
Brookline and Chestnut Hill. In 1914, when 
the present structure—sixth in the history 
of the Second Church —was dedicated at 
Beacon Street and Park Drive, the site 
chosen was as near the Brookline line as pos- 


sible, while still within Boston to meet - 
terms of the original incorporation. This y 
to accommodate the suburban commu 
cants. 

“Today all that is changed, and now m 
than 80 per cent of those attending servi 
come from within a half-mile radius of 
church building. ~ ; 

“What has been done here has be 
made possible by the cooperation of : 
original members, Mr. Hale says. “TI 
decided that their church meant more 
them than any little personal ideas or 
pectations. They have backed the progr 
even when they have not approved of ¢ 
methods’ 

“These methods were distinctly up- 
date. The first step was to make an 
formal survey and in this effort the minis 
and Rey. William Henry Perkins, Jr., 
minister of education, rang at least LE 
doorbells. They had been led to belie 
that 18 per cent of the population of | 
neighborhood were Protestants. They | 
came convinced that the actual proport 
was 40 per cent. 

“We found, the minister said, ‘that ma 
people coming to the city from smaller co 
munities, and living in apartments, hb 
slipped out of the habit of church attet 
ance. And we had to combat two erronet 
ideas. One was that ours was a soci 
church. The other that it was a wealt 
church,’ . 

“Along with the survey went an extens 
program of newspaper advertising, featur 
a picture of the minister and emphasizi 
the sermon title. This has kept at least 
new people coming to church each Sund¢ 
since January, 1949. The highest m: 
reached on any one Sunday was 97. . 
those attending Sunday services are gree 
at the church door by four welcomers, t 
of whom are of college age. Newcomers : 
requested to sign a guest book, which is us 
for ‘follow-up’ activities. 4 

“Every Monday morning the guest be 
is consulted and the minister sends a frien 
letter, enclosing a church folder, to ev 
address on the list. Later, calls are ma 
on all those who live within a half-mile 
the church. The new names are place 
a mailing list to receive the church cale 
every week. At the end of four wee 
card is sent to each asking whether — 
calendar service should be continued. 1 
minister reports that 90 per cent of 
people reply, and half of these wish to” 


‘c 
a 


just learned that the Unitarian C 
All Souls (New York, Rev. Laura 
Neale) will hold Sunday services re 
throughout the summer. Guest mi 
for the summer services will be annot 
later. 


RISBURG INSTALLATION: Installed 
ly as the associate minister of the 
ian Church of Harrisburg, Pa. (Rev. 
ey Swanson) was Dr. Amos B. Hor- 
ner. Taking part in the services were 
. Swanson; Rev. Harry Scholefield, min- 
r of the Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
a; Mrs. Robert Hood, director of the 

of the Church of Our Father in Lan- 

, Pa.; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 

it of the AUA; Andrew W. Green, of the 
ud of Trustees of the Harrisburg church; 
y. Max Daskam, minister of the Unitarian 
urch of Germantown, Pa.; Prof. John 
sley Robb of Dickinson College in Car- 
2, Pa.; Rev. John G. MacKinnon, minister 
the Unitarian Church of Wilmington, 
.; Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional director, 
Idle Atlantic States; Prof. Charles D. 
mer of Dickinson College; Rear Admiral 
ger E. Nelson, USN (Ret.); Henry E. 
wren, vice president, Board of Trustees, 
arch of Our Father in Lancaster; Chap- 
pJohn M. Groom; and Mr. Horlacher him- 


ITARIAN GROWTH: 61 new members 
re welcomed into the fellowship of The 
itarian Church of Germantown, Pa., re- 
tly. A reception for the new members 
s held at the first of the newly initiated 
arterly Congregational Meetings which 
| supplement the regular Annual Meet- 
of the church. y 


and Children” done in cherry 
d by Miss Elfrieda Abbe of the 
ca Unitarian Church, and presented 
he congregation as a gift by Mrs. 
is Bishop and Mrs. Frank L. Morse. 
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Ithaca stresses art & religion link 


Works of art by members of the Ithaca Unitarian Church on display during “Art 
and Religion Sunday.” This picture was taken at the coffee hour after the morning 


service. 


“Art and Religion Sunday,” which Dr. 
Eliot’s Horizons discussed in the May issue 
of the Register, was celebrated April 15 at 
the First Unitarian Church in Ithaca, New 
York. The morning worship service, a dis- 
play of art work at the coffee hour, an organ 
recital in the afternoon, and a music and 
poetry hour in the evening carried out the 
theme of the celebration of art in life. 


At the morning worship service, Rev. 
Ralph Norman Helverson, minister of the 
church, delivered a sermon on “Art and 
Religion.” Mr. Helverson pointed out that 
the Protestant church in recent times has 
tended to ignore art and instead has em- 
phasized creedal beliefs and “doing your 
duty.” To break down this false partition, 
Mr. Helverson said the church should stress 
the creative aspects of religion by writing 
new hymns, prayers, and anthems and pro- 
ducing new works of graphic art for the 
church to suit the modern age. 


The Anthem, “Stranger and Sojourner,” 
sung during the service was written by Pro- 
fessor Morris Bishop, a member of the 
church, and Gilbert Weeks, a local com- 
poser. 

At the coffee hour held in the church 
parlor immediately after the morning serv- 
ice, works of art created by members of the 
congregation were on display. A carving of 
mother and children made by Miss Elfrieda 
Abbe of Ithaca, which has been presented 
to the church by Mrs. Morris Bishop and 
Mrs. Frank L. Morse, was on display. The 
carving, done in cherry wood, is slightly 
larger than life size and weighs over 400 
pounds. Paintings, photographs, and flower 
arrangements by members of the church and 
work done by the children of the Church 
School were also shown. 

Frank L. Eldridge, professor of music at 
Ithaca College and organist of the church, 
presented an organ recital at 4:30 in the 
afternoon. He was assisted by a string en- 


semble composed of students at Ithaca Col- 
lege. The first performance of “Chorale 
and Fugue” by Mr. Weeks was played by 
Mr. Eldridge. The recital was tape-recorded 
and later broadcast over the Ithaca College 
radio station and the Rural Radio Network, 
which has stations in New York State and 
Pennsylvania. A “Music and Poetry Hour” 
featuring members of the church was held 
in the evening at 8:00. 

Throughout the day attention was called 
to the works of art that make up a perma- 
nent part of the church. The new pulpit 
was created by Professor John Hartell of the 
Cornell art faculty. A stained glass window 
is in memory of Anna Botsford Comstock. 
A mural of St. Francis and deer’ in the 
church parlor is by the late Walter King 
Stone. Paintings in the church study are 
by Alison Mason Kingsbury Bishop, Virginia 
True, and John Hartell. The paintings in 
the ceiling of the church are copies of paint- 
ings of angels by Melozzo da Forli (Italian 
1438-94) done by Mrs. John S. Kirkendall. 
The church itself was created by Architect 
William H. Miller, who also designed the 
Cornell University Library. 

Because of the success of the program, 
plans are already under way to make “Art 
and Religion Sunday” a yearly feature at 
the Ithaca church, 

SIDNEY L., FREEMAN 


ACTIVE FELLOWSHIP: The Unitarian 
Fellowship of Evansville, Ind., is now hold- 
ing meetings every other Sunday in the 
Y. W. C. A., planning a series of social 
gatherings in addition to its regular program. 
It has extended an open invitation to mem- 
bers of the armed services stationed at 
Camp Breckenbridge; and newcomers to 
town can easily find out about its activities 
by inquiring at the Traveler's Aid Desk of 
the local railroad and bus stations. 
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AUY’ers stock toy library, discuss 


Uni-Uni relations; plan convention 


AUY’s Service Project Contest in New 
England, run by high-schoolers, proved to 
be a great success. Run in conjunction with 
the Unitarian Service Committee, the con- 
test brought in a vast number of toys to 
stock a new Toy Loan library which will 
provide toys for needy children in the South 
End of Boston. When the library opened 
the week of April 23, pictures and stories 
about it appeared in all the Boston metro- 
politan papers. It was big news to the city 
and especially joyful news to the children 
in the neighborhood where the library is 
located. (More information from AUY of- 
fice.) . . . AUYers have been busy congre- 
gating together from Coast to Coast. The 
Bay Area Federation met at Inverness, Calif., 
April 6-8; the Lake Erie Fed. met at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 14-15 (where there was 
among other things, a panel of youth speak- 
ing on Unitarian-Universalist youth prob- 
lems), the Iowa-Nebraska Federation met 
at Ames ,lowa, April 7-8, a college-age 
Conference met at Wichita, Kansas, May 5 
and 6, on the theme “Planning Your Life In 
A War-time Culture,” the Middle Atlantic 
Federation met May 11-13 at Arlington, Va. 
to hear Mrs. Emily Douglas, wife of Senator 
Paul Douglas, and Ferdinand Kuhn, edit- 
orial writer of the Washington Post. Uni-Uni 
relations is a big subject in New England. 
Over 100 heard the issue discussed April 29 
at Waltham by a panel of young people at 


a South Middlesex Federation meeting, and 
May 6 at Lynn the Essex Federation heard 
the Rev. Mason McGinness speak on “A 
Unitarian Meets a Universalist.” . The 
Channing Foundation-Murray Foundation 
conference “How Can We Keep Our Faith 
in the Future?” drew 85 college students 
and working young people to the Unitarian 
Church in Cambridge for a fine meeting. 
Response was enthusiastic to a program 
which included speeches, discussion, supper, 
singing and square dancing. (Another ex- 
ample of Uni-Uni cooperation). . . . Eileen 
Layton, veteran AUYer is planning to visit 
Europe this summer to take in International 
Religious Fellowship (AUY and UYF are 
members) events. Eileen is on the AUY 
Council and is up for re-election. She’s a 
student at Oklahoma A & M College. The 
annual IRF Conference will be in Switzer- 
land the first week of August. Eileen will 
do a good job of explaining the actions of 
the “strange Americans” to the Europeans, 
AUY feels. ... Biggest event in the offing 
is the AUY Convention (to be held jointly 
with the Universalist Youth Fellowship) 
June 25-30 at Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H 

. AUY Conferences taking place the last 
week in June, in addition to the Conven- 
tion, are: Chautauqua, N. Y.; New England 
Regional Conference, Ferry Beach, Maine; 
Camp Radford, California (Uni-Uni); and 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


International members of [ARF 
to attend Star [sland meetings 


The executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Association for Religious Freedom, 
composed of ten members besides the presi- 
dent emeritus, will attend Religious Educa- 
tion Week at Star Island, July 7 to 14; and 
will take an active part in the World Order 
Conference, July 21 to 28, it was announced 
this month by Rev. Edward A. Cahill, Di- 
rector of the Department of World Churches 
of the AUA. . . . This summer’s meeting 
of the Executive Committee is in prepara- 
tion for the International Congress of Reli- 
gious Liberals to be held in Cambridge, 
England, in 1952: the Committee will dis- 
cuss next year’s program and will be partic- 
ularly interested in achieving a close liaison 
with American religious liberals, especially 
Unitarians. Mr. Cahill told the Register: 
“World Order Week at Star Island gives all 
Unitarians a marvelous opportunity to listen 
to and talk with important European mem- 
bers of IARF. Their presence gives World 
Order Week a real international flavor, and 
I strongly urge everybody to be present who 
can possibly do so. The opportunity is 
really a unique one.” . . . Last year the Ex- 
ecutive Committee met in Sweden; and 
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this is the first time in a score of years, Mr. 
Cahill said, that the Committee has met in 
the U. S. Present will be, besides Mr. 
Cahill and Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
president emeritus of the JIARF and 
minister of the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, the following 
visitors from abroad: Dr. Fritz Buri, 
liberal theological professor at the Univer- 
sity of Basel, Switzerland; Professor L. J. 
van Holk, professor on the theological 
faculty at the University of Leyden; Profes- 
sor Walter Bulck, member of the Free 
Christian Association of Germany, and a 
leader in the field of religious education in 
that country; Rev. John Kielty, secretary 
of the General Assembly of Unitarian 
Churches of Great Britain; Rev. Stewart 
Carter, president of the IARF from Eng- 
land; Dr. Nicolette Bruining, prominent 
woman leader in the field of liberal reli- 
gion on the Continent and director of the 
Liberal Broadcasting Corporation of Hol- 
land; Professor C. Jouco Bleeker, prominent 
young Dutch theologian; Dr. S. van der 
Woude, of Amsterdam; and Dr. Gerard P. 
van Dam, treasurer of the IARF. 
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Pictured above is a citation presente 
recently to Rev. John Ogden Fisher ar 
the First Unitarian Society in Newto 
Mass. “for acts outstanding in their e 
emplification of the spirit of brothe 
hood.” The Newton congregation : 
1950 voted unanimously to invite th 
newly organized Congregation Temp 
Shalom (375 families) to hold meetin; 
in their church. They accepted and a 
still meeting there. Close cooperatic 
between the Unitarian and Jewish coi 
gregations is marked by an occasion 
exchange of speakers as well as by 
joint forum on “The Meaning of Jesu. 
just before Christmas. 


HOSTS TO YOUTH: The First Chur 
in Boston (Unitarian) played host recent 
to the fourth annual interdenomination 
Protestant Youth Rally, in connection wil 
the observance of Youth Week by 70 youl 
councils throughout the state, with repr 
sentatives of all Protestant denomination 
taking part. The service was sponsored t 
the newly organized Boston United Christie 
Youth Council, embracing youth of t 
Protestant denominations in the Boston are 
Previously the program has been sponsore 
by the Massachusetts Christian Youth Cou 
cil of the Massachusetts Council | 
Churches. 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP: Chi 
dren of the first class at the pie 
(Oregon) Unitarian Sunday School seni 
book of their own drawings as a recent oe 
to their French “foster-child,” Sylviat 
Gosse at the Children’s Republic of Sevre 
near Paris, France. Sylviane, now 11, 
one of the 2,558 children, victims of w: 
in Europe, who have been temporari 
adopted through the Foster-Parent Sch 
of the Unitarian Service Committee | 
Canada since it was founded in A 
1945. 


SPEAKERS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
SENTED: In a series of Sunday mormn- 
ddresses on “Human Rights Today and 
rrow,” of which Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
te to Dr. Norman D. Fletcher: “I 
ays gratified to learn of a series such 
ours. We need the widest possible in- 
t_and understanding of the Universal 
tion of Human Rights. Human rights 
reedoms are the cornerstones on which 
xe can be built,” Unity Church (Uni- 
mn) of Montclair, N. J., recently pre- 
a quintet of experts in national and 
mational affairs. Speakers were Judge 
othy Kenyon, noted liberal jurist, who 
ussed “Human Rights in the U. S. To- 
and Tomorrow”; Avraham Harman, 
sellor, Israel Embassy, Washington, 
3., who dealt with the problem in Israel; 
Balachandra Rajan, secretary, Indian 
gation to U. N., speaking about India; 
; Artati Sudirdjo, alternate delegate to 
'U. N. from Indonesia, speaking on 
an rights in that country; and Roger N 
lwin, chairman, International League fic 
Rights of Man, who concluded the 
¢s with a discussion of “Human Rights 
md the World Today and Tomorrow.” 
sport from the church indicates excellent 
onse to the series from the community 
surrounding area. 


.CTICAL RELIGION: A member of the 
neapolis, Minn., Unitarian church, Mrs. 
1 Gruner, recently received the civic 
rd of B’nai Brith Arthur Brin Lodge and 
ish War Veteran’s Post 166 in Minne- 
is. Mrs. Gruner was the unanimous 
ce for the award after a study of her 
< in the field of human relations during 
past year. She is serving as volunteer 
utive secretary of the Joint Committee 
Employment Opportunity, a group com- 
d of some 40 Minneapolis organizations 
ing from teachers and church units to 
rtising clubs and labor unions. The 
ders of the group, among whom be- 
rs in liberal religion were prominent, 
me seriously disturbed over discrimina- 
employment practices in the city, and 
ded to do something about the situation. 
y went to employers saying, “We don’t 
ct you to carry the whole load of public 
sation. We believe that employing the 
people possible without regard to the 
r of their skin (or their religion — Jews 
well as Negroes were discriminated 
ast in office positions) is good business. 
re willing to back you up so that you 
t lose customers by being a good Ameri- 

Response was slim at first, but the 
p, with Mrs. Gruner and others like her 
aders, kept hammering; and the wall of 
tance began to break. The award just 
n Mrs. Gruner is, in a way, a recognition 
ie validity of her own statement of Uni- 
n belief: “To Unitarians, religion is 
vital, real and compelling than ever 
re. Here the winds of freedom blow. 
there is no conflict between science 
ion. A concrete, practical religion 
mysticism and confusion that can 
iced every day benefits society 
y and immediately.” 


\ news 


COLOR AND CONSCIENCE: Newspapers 
and radio in Wichita, Kansas, took notice 
recently when the First Unitarian Church 
and its minister, Rev. John Harley Telfer, 
carried on a campaign for brotherhood on a 
practical level. The campaign began with 
a “Thought for the Week” on the Come to 
Church Sunday page of the Wichita Eagle, 
in which Mr. Telfer said: “Brotherhood is 
not optional in the kind of world we live in 
today,” and emphasized the necessity of 
doing something about brotherhood rather 
than just praising it. This brief essay was 
followed not only by a sermon asking “Will 
white men measure up to the challenge of 
the gospel of an inclusive brotherhood?” but 
also by a piece of constructive action by the 
church’s race relations committee. The com- 
mittee erected a wooden plaque in the First 
Unitarian Church, bearing the following 
words: “The “Brotherhood Places’ listed be- 
low are open without discrimination to all 
human beings regardless of race, color or 
creed.” An invitation was extended to any 
places operating free of these unscientific 
prejudices to make themselves known to the 
committee. 


TOWARD BETTER UNDERSTANDING: 
An annual Fellowship Dinner, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Division of the 
Protestant Council of New York, arranged 
by its Interracial Commission, was held re- 
cently in the Calvary Church of the Brethren 
(Italian) in Brooklyn. 

The dinner, which has become an annual 
institution since it was proposed four years 
ago by Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky (Flatbush 
Unitarian Church), was attended by negro 
and white ministers of the borough and their 
wives. The ladies of the church proudly 
served a “typical Italian dinner,” consisting 
of spaghetti and meat-balls with “all the 
trimmings.” Presiding at the dinner was Dr. 
J. Henry Carpenter, executive secretary of 
the Brooklyn Division of the Protestant 
Council, who called on several representa- 
tives of the groups present for brief ad- 
dresses. A program of informal entertain- 
ment was directed by Mr. Chworowsky. 


UNDERSTANDING THROUGH RE- 
LIGION: Last month, the First Unitarian 
Fellowship of Fairfield County, Conn., held 
a series of addresses at the Westport, Conn., 
Women’s Club. The theme for the series 
was “Understanding the Peoples of the 
World Through Their Religions,” and indi- 
vidual lectures dealt with Buddhism (Dr. 
Keh Ching, director of Student and 
Specialized Programs, China Institute in 
America), Hinduism (Swami Brahmamay- 
ananda, Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 
New York), Islam (vice consul S. R. Khairi, 
consulate general of Pakistan), Judaism 
(Rabbi Robert E. Goldburg, Congregation 
Mishkan Israel, New Haven), and Chris- 
tianity (Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., Plain- 
field, N. J., Unitarian church). 


# es ciation ni 


JEFFERSON TRIBUTE: On April 13, 
birthday of Thomas Jefferson, a floral 
tribute was made to the memory of the 
great American leader through the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation 
on behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association. The photograph shows the 
wreath being laid by Mr. James Madison 
Barr III, member of the Board of Trus- 
tees and chairman of the membership 
committee of the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Church in Charlottesville, Va. 


Announcing the 4th Annual 


WORLD ORDER WEEK 


AT THE SHOALS 
July 21-28 


AN INSTITUTE 


on World Order with 
from many lands 


THEME 


“The Power Struggle versus the 
Power of Understanding” 


FEATURES 


Speakers from Other Countries 
Time for Relaxation 

Small Groups for Discussion 
Chapel and Candlelight Worship 
Panel on Religious Implications 
Informal and Planned Recreation 
Fellowship with New and Old 

Friends 


guests 


SPONSORS 


Shoals General Conference 
Post College Conference 


With the co-operation of the De- 
ASIA. 


For information write to: 


MISS AGNES RUTLEDGE 
355 Boylston St. | Boston, Mass. 


Alliance news—Dr. Harlow Shapley to 


lead discussions at Blue Ridge Conference 


Dog bites man— 
that isn’t news. 
Man bites dog — 
that, they say, is 
news. Proceeding 
on the theory that 
they are right, 
what has the Alli- 
ance to offer? 

A new General 
Alliance president 
to be elected May 
19; that’s appar- 
ently not “news,” 
nor is it news 
that she will be from outside the 
Northeast (that was news 4 years ago when 
the president, Margot Pieksen, broke a 57- 
year tradition by coming from St. Louis); 
but it is news, we believe, that the new Gen- 
eral Alliance president, Mrs. Charles A. 
Hart of Portland, Oregon, has been presi- 
dent of the Starr King School of the Ministry 
in Berkeley, California. (Can anyone tell 
us whether any other school of the ministry 
has or ever has had a woman president? No 
“second-class citizenship” for women in the 
Unitarian denomination! ) Mrs. Hart’s 
“veep” will be Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham, 
wife of our minister in Exeter, N. H., and 
long an active Unitarian leader. Some day 
a special citation should be awarded to hus- 
bands and children who share the time and 
devotion of wife and mother with the rest 
of us Unitarians. Mrs. Walter C. Gartner of 
Needham, Massachusetts, continues as sec- 
retary while the new treasurer is Mrs. H. 
Malcolm Priest from Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. Priest’s husband is a not-so- 
amateur astronomer of national renown — 
and thereby hangs our next item of “news.” 


Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of Harvard 
Observatories since 1921, past president of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, currently president of 
Science Service Clubs of America will share 
with the Rev. Richard Henry of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, leadership responsibilities at the 
General Alliance’s Leadership Conference 
being held this summer at Blue Ridge, N. C. 


“We Can Wage Peace” through improved 
human relations at home and abroad is the 
theme of the week, July 28 to August 4. 
Delegates will be there from north, south, 
east and west——if hopes now held come 
true. A carload from Cincinnati is a plan 
in the making; another from Massachusetts; 
an Alliance member from Ottawa, the new 
president from Dallas, Texas, and probably 
a delegate from Alton, Illinois. 


Dr. Shapley, leading a seminar on “The 
World We Live In” or a “Design for Fight- 
ing” will challenge Unitarian women to 
think, to discuss and to formulate their own 
plan for action. An astronomer of world 
renown (Who’s Who shows him to be the 
recipient of more awards and honors than 
this column could hold), Dr. Shapley is 
equally famous as an intrepid leader. for 
peace and freedom and the rights of man. 
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Dr. Shapley 


Using discussion, lectures, and slides, Dr. 
Shapley will help delegates formulate what 
they believe to be a plan to help eradicate 
disease, ignorance, proverty, suspicion—-the 
enemies of man. A worship service under 
the stars will be a fitting symbol of the re- 
lationship of scientific thought to our 
highest aspirations. Workshops in the 
morning, with Alliance problems the focus 
of attention; Mr. Henry’s discussion of 


“The  Unitarian’s Job Today”;  after- 
noon or evening _ discussions with 
Dr. Shapley, with time for exploring 


mountain trails or basking in the sun 
with new friends . . . these will be inter- 
rupted in the middle of the week by an all- 
day trip to Fontana Dam, TVA’s largest dam 
and fourth largest and highest concrete 
dam in the world. Here delegates will ‘be 
able to see for themselves and to learn from 
asking questions of expert guides something 
of the experimental farms and the power, 
navigation, and flood control projects that 
are bringing fame and visitors to our coun- 
try. The day’s trip concludes with an eve- 
ning at the Cherokee Indian Reservation 
where the North Carolina Players will be 
seen. . . . Husbands and children who may 
accompany the Alliance delegate will per- 
haps especially enjoy the day! Yes, families 
may come. Registrations should be sent to: 
Miss Faustina Wade, 42 Warren Avenue, 
Woburn, Massachusetts. Registration Fee: 
$5.00. Rates: Single Rooms: $37.52 and 
$46.27—Double Rooms: $34.02 and $42.77. 

Those Unitarians who do not know Dr. 
Shapley or’ his work will be enthusiastic 
about meeting a man of whom Dr. Charles 
E. Park has said, “I have seldom heard a 
more fascinating speaker. He is a great deal 
more than an astronomer. He has a-deep 
interest in current events and is very well 
informed.” 

The Alliance Leadership Conference at 
Star Island, July 14-21, sponsored by the 
Northeast Region of the General Alliance, 
is also to have the privilege of a session with 
Dr. Shapley whose subject there will be 
“Science Looks Ahead.” 

As this is being written well in advance 
of the General Alliance Annual Meeting, no 
one can predict. whether all Alliances will 
be paying increased dues next year—but the 
question is before the membership. Santa 
Barbara started the ball rolling by volun- 
tarily raising their dues. When asked why, 
the treasurer wrote, “Frankly, we were 
quite thrilled with the report of the confer- 
ence in Colorado—and we felt that the 
small increase we could give you really 
counted in helping the General Alliance 
carry on its work.” It was a brave min- 
ister who wrote of the 1950 Estes Park Con- 
ference: “You won't have just one such con- 
ference next summer will you? You should 
have four or five all over the country. The 
delegates from our Alliance came back and 
effected needed changes not only in the 
Alliance but in the church as a result of 
Estes Park Conference.” Wonder how many 
ministers could face that challenge! 

; ELIZABETH BELCHER 
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PREACHING MISSION: Arlington St 
Church in Boston (Rev. Dana Mc, 
Greeley) was recently the scene of a U 
tarian preaching mission conducted by 
Preston Bradley minister of the Peoy 
Church of Chicago. Topics of Dr. 
ley’s messages were “What is Unitar 
Christianity?” “Youth, This is Your Hor 
and “The Christian Answer to World 
tastrophe.” The event, with Rev. Car 
Seaward of Dorchester, Mass., as chair 
of promotion and public felations, receit 
attention from all the major Boston ne 
papers and in some denominational publ 
tions. Honorary chairman of the comm 
which planned the mission was Dr. Fj 
erick May Eliot, president of the AUA 
Charles E. Park, minister emeritus of 
First Church of Boston (Unitarian) — 
Dr. Henry H. Saunderson, minister emet 
of the Brighton, Mass., Unitarian Chu 
were honorary vice-chairman; Robert 
Loomis, treasurer of the Benevolent Fra 
nity of Unitarian Churches, general 
man; Constant Wendell, treasurer. O# 
committee members included Rev. Pa 
Chapman, Greenfield; Mrs. Laurence Al 
Sanford, Me.; Rev. Dana McLean Gree 
Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Church 
Boston; Mrs. Marshall B. Dalton, Br 
line; Mrs. Herbert Lyman, King’s C a 
Rev. Laurence M. Jaffa, Pembroke; ] 
Clayton Hale, Second Church, Boston; 
Heinz Rettig, Newburyport; Rev. Rol 
B. Day, executive director, Benevolent 
ternity of Unitarian Churches; Miss Mai 
Emerson, Boston; Dr. Palfrey Perk 
King’s Chapel; Mrs. Robert Treat, Bos 
Albert G. Mason, Milton; Mr. and | 
William S. Barker, Boston. Music was | 
vided by the choirs of King’s Chapel, I 
Church, Second Church and Arlington St 
Church. 


THROUGH THE YEARS: Rev. Wil 
W. Peck, now Interim Minister for The 
tarian Society of Manchester, N. H. 
been a minister in Unitarian churches fo 
years without a break. Mr. Peck wa 
dained in 1897 after receiving a bache 
degree from Wesleyan University in 1 
and doing further work at Harvard. If 
cent years he has served the Unité 
churches at Groton, Mass.; Norfolk, 
and Castine, Me. 


TO OXFORD: Rev. Charles C. For 
minister of the Unitarian Church at | 
bardston, Mass., and a student at Hai 
Divinity School for the last five years 
been named David Jones Fellow to O 
for next year. This one-year fellowsh 
administered by Manchester College : 
ford, and the recipient is chosen 
dates all over the world. Wit 
whole world to choose from, it is a 
honor that this young Unitarian 1 
should be chosen to carry on his 
under this fellowship. Mr. Forman ' 
to England in the middle of Septem 
stay for a year. While abroad h 

roving correspondent for The C 


Register. 


ypeal reports 
ars’ receipts 


Churches, Fellowships and Indi- 


ual Unitarians: 


ith excellent cooperation and much hard 
: by the Churches and Fellowships and 
ne part of the regional organizations, the 
ed Unitarian Appeal has received $178,- 
18 from generous Unitarians. 
1is has made possible the distribution of 
00 more this year than the previous year 


le organizations on the same basis. 


e thank most sincerely all who have 


e this possible. 


H. CLAY BURKHOLDER, President 


Italics indicates Federated Church 


range of goals of 10% to 16% of aver- 
budgets over the last five years was sug- 
2d to churches as fair shares. 


NEW ENGLAND 


sachusetts 


er 

rnstable 

rre 

dford 

[mont 

rlin 
rnardston 
verly 

lerica 

lton 

ston 
Arlington St.* 
Bulfinch Pl. Chapel 
First Church 
King’s Chapel 
Second Church 
Zast Boston 
South Boston 
gintree 
ewster 
idgewater ~ 
ighton 

ockton 
ookfield 
ookline 
mbridge 

nton 

rlisle 
elmsford 
estnut Hill 


zhton 
rchester: Christ 
First 


wer 
xbury 
st Bridgewater 
st Lexington 
e 


Minimum 
10% Shares 


Contributed 


Lawrence 
Leicester 
Leominster 
Lexington 
Lincoln 
Littleton 
Lowell — 
Lynn 
Marblehead 
Marlborough 
Marshfield Hills 
Medfield 
Medford* 
Melrose 
Mendon 
Middleborough 
Milton 
Nantucket 
Natick 
Needham 

New Bedford: First 


North 


Newburyport 
Newton Centre 


Northampton and Florence 


North Andover 
Northborough 
North Easton 
Northfield 
Norton 
Norwell 
Peabody 
Pembroke 
Pepperell 
Petersham 
Pittsfield 
Plymouth 
Quincy 
Reading 
Rockland 
Roslindale 
Roxbury 
Salem: First 
Second 
Sandwich 
Scituate 
Sharon 
Sherborn 
Somerville 
South Natick 
Spring field 
Sterling 
Stoneham 
Stow 
Sturbridge 
Sudbury 
Taunton 
Templeton 
Tyngsborough 
Uxbridge 
Upton, West 
Vineyard Haven 
Waltham 
Ware 
Warwick 
Watertown 
Wayland 
Wellesley Hills 
Westborough 
West Bridgewater 
Westford 
West Newton* 
Weston 
West Roxbury 
Westwood 
Whitman 
Winchendon 
Winchester 
Woburn 
Wollaston 
Worcester 
Yarmouthport 


Connecticut 


Hartford 
New London 


Maine 


Augusta 
Bangor 
Belfast 
Boothbay 
Castine 
Eastport 
Ellsworth 
Houlton 
Kennebunk 
Portland: First 
Preble 
Saco 
Sanford 


New Hampshire 


Andover 
Charlestown 
Concord 
Dublin 
Exeter 


631 


Francestown 50 40 
Franklin 559 564 
Hampton Falls 44 15 
Keene 875 318 
Laconia 449 87 
Lebanon 354 ‘230 
Littleton 117 150 
Manchester 455 461 
Milford 273 66 
Nashua 831 886 
Peterborough 713 356 
Portsmouth 493 450 
Walpole 279 176 
Wilton Centre 225 247 
Rhode Island 
Newport 804 147 
Providence: First 2111 3580 
Westminster 650 257 
Bell Street 438 60 
Vermont 
Brattleboro 456 185 
Burlington 808 408 
Montpelier 450 100 
Windsor 338 147 
Fellowship 
New Haven, Conn, 101 
ICELANDIC 
Manitoba 
Arborg $ 32 $0 
Arnes 14 15 
Gimli 83 10 
Lundar 38 20 
Riverton 41 15 
Winnipeg 555 54 
Saskatchewan 
Wynyard 45 0 
MEADVILLE 
New York 
Buffalo $2438 $2438 
Dunkirk 419 420 
Jamestown 403 204 
Niagara Falls 646 647 
Ohio 
Cleveland, First 1925 1930 
Cleveland, West Shore’ 907 907 
Columbus 203 303 
Marietta 281 282 
Youngstown 614 624 » 
Pennsylvania 
Erie 737 738 
Meadville 571 549 
Pittsburgh, First 1770 1770 
Pittsburgh, North 320 327 
Ontario 
Hamilton 100 150 
Ottawa 486 250 
Toronto 717 1170 
Quebec 
Montreal 1933 1500 
Fellowships 
Pennsylvania 
Centre County, State College 55 


West Virginia 
Huntington 85 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Delaware 

Wilmington $1087 $1500 
District of Columbia 

Washington 5140 3314 
Maryland 

Baltimore 1472 1230 
New Jersey 

Hackensack 646 700 

Montclair 1649 2831 

Orange 618 250 

Plainfield* 1124 1124 


United Unitarian Appeal Report 
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United Unitarian Appeal Report 


Ridgewood 381 
Rutherford 266 
Summit 1585 
Trenton 141 
New York 
Albany §52 
Barneveld 159 
Brooklyn First 3360 
Brooklyn Fourth 487 
Flushing 512 
Hollis 544 
Ithaca 608 
Newburgh 540 
New York First 3293 
New York Communityt 4087 
New York Harlem 57 
Port Washington 731 
Rochester 1551 
Rockville Centre 
Schenectady 1682 
Staten Island 664 
Syracuse 1329 
Utica 333 
White Plains 1358 
Yonkers} 623 
North Carolina 
Charlotte 284 
Pennsylvania 
Germantown 2946 
Harrisburg 96 
Lancaster 647 
Philadelphia 2185 
South Carolina 
Charleston 786 
Tennessee 
Knoxville 
Oak Ridge 
Virginia 
Arlington 604 
Charlottesville 186 
Lynchburg 106 
Norfolk 184 
Richmond{ 672 
Fellowships 
Connecticut 
Fairfield County 
New Jersey 
Princeton 
New York 
Northport 
North Carolina 
Asheville 
Durham 
Monroe 
Raleigh 
Pennsylvania 
Lehigh Valley 
South Carolina 
Columbia 
Greenville 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 
PACIFIC 
Arizona 
Phoenix $ 285 
Tucson 
British Columbia 
Vancouver 179 
California 
Berkeley 1410 
Long Beach 407 
Los Angeles 2637 
Oakland 765 
Palo Alto 102 
Pasadena 
Riverside 205 
Sacramento 265 


40 


237 
270 
1208 
165 


215 


$ 136 
251 


117 


48 


San Diego 1214 1117 

San Fernando Valley 149 61 

San Francisco 1623 1901 

San Jose 465 512 

Santa Barbara 1013 666 

Santa Cruz 35 

Santa Monica 380 380 

Stockton . 380 380 
Utah 

Salt Lake City 816 275 
Oregon 

Eugene 137 105 

Portland 2474 2474 
Washington 

Blaine 90 100 

Seattle East Shore 200 

Seattle University 1020 1049 

Spokane 540 500 

Tacoma 376 250 

Fellowships 

British Columbia 

Victoria 40 
California 

Bellflower & Lakewood 5 

Laguna Beach 35 

Lakeside, Foothills 7 

Los Gatos 10 

Marin & San Raefael 69 

San Gabriel 156 

Santa Rosa 5 

Vallejo 31 

Whittier Area 40 
Idaho 

Boise 7 

Moscow 37 
Oregon 

Corvallis 103 

Salem 52 
Washington 

Bremerton 35 

Pullman 5 

Richland 51 

SOUTHWESTERN 

Kansas 

Wichita $ 100 $5.0 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 677 568 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City* 1100 1127 

Tulsa 1051 1255 
Tennessee 

Memphis 522 553 
Texas 

Brownsville . 150 150 

Dallas 782 1422 

El Paso 74 0 

Fort Worth 204 208 

Houston} 886 0 

San Antonio 499 499 

Fellowships 

Arkansas 

Fayetteville 10 

Little Rock 65 
Louisiana 

Shreveport 5 
New Mexico 

Albuquerque 45 
Oklahoma 

Bartlesville 25 

Norman 10 

Stillwater 25 
Texas 

Amarillo 15 

Austin 5 

Houstont 886 0 

Corpus Christi 20 


84 


102 
119 


106 


100 
182 


102 
100 


Denton 
Wichita Falls 


UNASSIGNED 
Florida ; 
Miami: North 
First $952 
Orlando 525 
St. Petersburg 345 
Georgia he 
Atlanta 239 


$ 10 
156 
432 

88 


Church of the Larger Fellow- 


ship... 22,404 oeee 


Affiliated Organizations ...... 


WESTERN 
Colorado 
Colorado Springs . $ 261 
Denver 1003 
Fort Collins 277 
Tilinois 
Alton 708 
Bloomington 525 
Chicago 
Beverly 463 
First 3046 
Free Religious 172 
Peoples 3622 
People’s Liberal 804 
Third 896 
Unity 713 
Evanston 952 
Geneseo 86 
Geneva 77 
Hinsdale 314 
Moline 55 
Quincy 408 
Rockford 1079 
Shelbyville 43 
Urbana 354 
Indiana 
Fort Wayne 337 
Hobart 103 
Indianapolis: All Souls 2039 
North 
Iowa 
Cedar Rapids 856 
Davenport 644 
Des Moines 505 
Iowa City 332 
Sioux City 527 
Kentucky 
Louisville: First 1460 
Clifton 266 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor 515 
Detroit 1388 
Flint 223 
Grosse Pointe 1058 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 378 
Minnesota 
Angora 48 
Duluth 237 
Hanska 202 
Minneapolis 1576 
St. Paul 2110 
Underwood 57 
Virginia 75 
Willmar 175 
Missouri 
Kansas City 1083 
St. Louis 1948 
Nebraska 
Lincoln 547 
Omaha 937 
Ohio 
Cincinnati: First 1165 
St. John’s 1079 
Dayton 490 
Toledo 2146 


- $2,226. 
805. 


Steen bedi 


consin 

adison 635 87 12 
ilwaukee 1110 250 23 
. Fellowships 

orado 

ulder $122 
20is 

ngamon County 7, 
ringfield 7 
lana 

oomington 50 
ransville 5 
uth Bend 25 
a 

nes 15 
irlington 164 
dar Falls 10 
sas 
peka 75 
itucky 

xington 8 
higan 

rmingham 5 
st Lansing 40 
souri 

lumbia 15 
0 

wling Green 5 
ringfield 11 
th Dakota 

immehaha County 5 


ao received too late to be included in 


ough its ownership of Ten Park Avenue the 
munity Church provides office space rent free 
the Middle Atlantic States Council. 


ludes a special gift to AUA special projects 
tation. 


RCH OF DIAPERS: The objective of 
00 diapers for babies in Greece has been 
surpassed in Canada since the “March 
Jiapers” was launched by the Unitarian 
ice Committee of Canada last autumn. 
act, with mail bags full of parcels still 
ing in to headquarters in Ottawa, it is 
nated that individuals and groups across 
country have now contributed more than 
00 “didies.” Soap and good used cloth- 
were also collected in quantity, after 
Lotta Hitschmanova told about the need 
Greece on a cross-Canada speaking 
. Volunteer workers in Unitarian Serv- 
Committee packing centers are spend- 
many hours getting these gifts ready 
hipment overseas. An earlier shipment, 
to the Red Cross in Paris for distribu- 
throughout Europe, contained $24,000 
h of clothing and household essentials. 


THE RECORD: When Rev. Fred I 
% (First Unitarian Society, Madison, 
) made a radio address recently on the 
ect “Universal Military Training and 
dom,” interested listeners sent copies 
very U. S. Senator and Congressman. 
sermon is now a part of The Congres- 
Record, having fsa included in ex- 
e remarks on the subject made by 
or William Langer of North Dakota. 


- 
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FIRST MINISTER: When Rev. John K. Hammon was installed recently as 
minister of North Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, he became the first regular 
minister the new church has had. Previously the congregation had met each Sun- 
day for worship with sermons delivered by ministers of other congregations, pro- 
fessors of philosophy from neighboring colleges and by leaders in religious educa- 
tion. The new church, admitted only last October to membership in the AUA, holds 
its services in a school gymnasium. The above photograph shows the congregation 

upon the occasion of Mr. Hammon’s installation. 


BLANSHARD SPEAKING? When Paul 


GUEST MINISTERS: Visiting ministers 
Blanshard spoke at Trinity Methodist 


for the summer season at Union Chapel, 


Little Boar’s Head, N. H., have been an- 
nounced as follows: 


July 2 Rev. Walter D. Kring, Worcester, 


Church in Springfield, Mass., recently, and 
estimated 1500 people were there to hear 
him and 500 more had to be turned away. 


Mass. However, at one time it seemed that there 

8 Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Boston, might not be a Blanshard speaking engage- 
Mace ment in Springfield. Says a report from 

: Rey. Ernest H. Sommerfeld, minister of The 

15 Dr. Wallace Witmer Anderson, Church of the Unity (Unitarian): “Paul 


Portland, Me. 

22 Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

29 Rev. William Brooks Rice, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 


Blanshard, sponsored by a group of Spring- 
field College students, was scheduled to 
speak at Springfield College. An attempt 
was made to find a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man to debate with him. Roman Catholics 


Aug. 5 Dr. Morrison Russell Roynton, ‘stayed clear of the arena and the college 
Newton, Mass. ‘ authorities, feeling that it might hurt their 
Toc Rev Tossa GE ditdelonsls financial drive, cancelled the Blanshard ap- 

oe SA oes Mast ‘ > pearance. The college students came to me 

‘ ae with their story and I urged them not to 

18 Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr-, cancel. I was able to get the unanimous 
Plainfield, N. J. endorsement of the Springfield Ministers’ 

26 Dr. William Weston Patton, Essex, Association, of the Springfield Council of 
Conn. Churches and the use of Trinity Methodist 

Sept. 2 Dr. J. Burford Parry, Wellesley, Church.” Local clergymen took part in the 
Mass. program and Mr. Sommerfeld introduced 


Services are held at 11 a. m. Mr. Blanshard to his audience. 


i 


CHURCH MINISTER CALLED EFFECTIVE DATE 
Alton, Illinois Zoltan Nagy May 
Hingham, Mass. (Second Church) Jack D. Zoerheide May 
Northborough, Mass. Arthur B. Jellis (Student) April 
Westwood, Mass. Merton E. Libby (Baptist) June 
( Unitarian-Congregational ) 
Francestown and Greenfield, N. H. Donald S. Ewing (Baptist) June 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS 


April 8 — Gordon A. Crook, Hudson and Marlborough, Mass. 
April 11— John K. Hammon, North Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana (Installed ) 
April 22— David Kibby, Pittsfield, Mass. (Installed ) 
April 27— Robert W. Brockway, Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, New York 
May 25— Kendrick R. Lee, Medfield, Mass. (called to Melrose Church) 
May 27— Robert C. Palmer, Gardner, Mass. 
41 


news 


FIFTY YEARS: Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin (center) is shown with Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot (right), president of the 
AUA, and Rev. Harry Scholefield upon 
the occasion of a celebration held in 
Philadelphia's First Unitarian Church 
recently in honor of Dr. Griffin on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to 
the ministry. Mr. Scholefield is minister 
of the church and Dr. Griffin is its 
Minister Emeritus. 


CHILDREN’S SHOW: In Ottawa, Canada, 
recently, hundreds of people attended the 
first public exhibition of handicrafts made 
by war-orphaned children supported through 
the Unitarian Service Committee of Canada 
in France, Italy, Austria and Greece. The 
week-long exhibition was opened by Mrs. 
Hubert Guerin, wife of the French Ambassa- 
dor, with the wives of diplomats from Italy, 
Austria and Greece participating. All the 
work shown was made by children, mostly 
from materials sent from Canada. 


IS SUNDAY SCHOOL CHANGING? Said 
a feature article in the Boston Traveler re- 
cently: “Sunday School today is no longer 
a semi-social hour devoted to memorizing 
the Bible, Ten Commandments and the 
church creed. It is growing into a more 
practical education for children who must 
be spiritually prepared for an uncertain 
future.” Going on to prove this statement 
with data gathered in a spot check of Bos- 
ton churches, the articles used for its atten- 
tion-getting illustration a class from Arling- 
ton Street Church (Unitarian, Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley ). The children were shown 
making glass slides for use in the study of 
the life and death of primitive people. 


CITATION: The Unitarian Church of All 
Souls, New York, has passed a unanimous 
resolution of appreciation for its minister, 
Rev. Laurance I. Neale. Expressing “gra- 
titude to Mr. Neale for the increase in the 
membership and improvement in the finan- 
cial circumstances” of the church, the reso- 
lution characterized Mr. Neale as having 
“contributed more than any other living man 
to its life and growth, first as president of 
the board of trustees, then as president of 
its chapter of the Laymen’s. League, and 
finally as associate minister and minister.” 
The resolution came on the occasion of Mr. 
Neale’s tenth year as minister of the Church 
of All Souls. 


Total membership of 344 Unitarian 
churches is 75,035. 


There are 872 members of the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship. 
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Hilary Goode Richardson 


Hilary Goode Richardson died in Yonkers, 
New York, from the after-effect of a fall on 
April 2, 1951, at the age of seventy-seven. 
In his Unitarian career he served but one 
parish, and with his passing the Unitarian 
fellowship lost one of its finest scholars and 
an outstanding expert on backgrounds of the 
Bible and the ancient languages. 


Mr. Richardson was born in Farmville, 
Virginia, on March 17, 1874. He received 
his A. B. from Hampden-Sidney College in 
1894 and his B.D. from Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond, Virginia in 1898. 
He was ordained to the Presbyterian min- 
istry in the same year and served its 
churches for ten years. In 1908 he entered 
Johns Hopkins University and did graduate 
work in his specialty for two years. He 
entered the Unitarian ministry in 1918 and 
began his long pastorate in Yonkers in the 
same year. In 1947 Mr. Richardson retired 
to devote himself to writing and study. 


Mr. Richardson was a fiercely independent 
man with a fearless faith in truth. His life 
was not solely given to research, for he was 
always willing to defend a point of view or 
a cause against all opponents. In him the 
characteristics needed by the active and re- 
sourceful man of religion were combined. 


At the time of his death a manuscript on 
which he was working lay open on his desk 
at these words from Sophocles’ Electra: 


“Be strong, my child, be strong. 
Out there the Shining One is still great 
Who takes notes of all things, and guides, 
If you will let him.” 
These words express one of the deepest 
principles of Hilary Richardson’s life. 
A. R. G. 


ONE CHURCH? “The formation of ‘one 
church for all,’ if by one church one means 
elimination of the hundreds of Christian de- 
nominations,” was the subject under discus- 
sion at the 43rd annual union meeting of 
Greenfield, Mass., church women at Green- 
field’s All Souls’ Unitarian church recently. 
Although there seemed to be little agree- 
ment on this issue, most of the speakers 
“did express belief that we have ‘one 
church’ in the true sense of the word with 
God as the father and each group striving to 
lift man out of the mire of materialism.’ ” ac- 
cording to the Greenfield Recorder-Gazette. 
Said the newspaper report: “Mrs. John Wat- 
son of the First Methodist church raised the 
question, ‘Do we need one church?” Point- 
ing out that the various denominations were 
formed to suit the emotional needs of various 
people she asked another question, “Can one 
church give everything to everybody?’ She 
compared the many religious groups with 
a family in which the children, although 
temperamentally different and requiring 
more or less parental guidance to suit these 
differences, were still able to live in harmony 
under one roof. All churches need to do 
is get the family affairs straightened out, 
according to Mrs. Watson.” 


| 
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IN SIX YEARS: The First Unitar! 
Church of San Jose, Cal., has come a | 
way in six years, according to a report 
to the congregation by Rey. Nathan 
Lauriat just before he left that church 
cently to become the new minister in No 
ampton, Mass. Said the report: “In 1 
there was no full-time minister in 
church. the plant was shabby, only a fai 
ful few gathered for the Sunday servic 
The legal membership was 65, this year 
will pass 150. The budget was about $3, 
this year it is $7,000. Today in a much i 
proved church building 60 people 
present on the average Sunday. Fr 
nothing at all, our church school has an 
rollment of over 50 and attendance on ne 
mal Sundays of 30. Six years ago the 
ance had before it a motion to dissolve; i 
stead, it has had an interesting advent 
and raised over $2,000 for its manifold gi 
works. Three years ago when we had 
look carefully for two able-bodied males — 
receive the offering there was no Layme 
League; now they exist and have the cr 
for the splendid Clean-up Campaign of 
Summer. Eight years ago our ‘youth grou 
consisted of one lady of 49, now we reas 
about 75 seriously interested students at Se 
Jose State College and have the nucleus 
a promising High School age group. Te 
years ago we were, in the public eye, ‘tho 
Communists,’ now we are a respected mer 
ber of the religious life of San Jose. Te 
years ago it was a struggle to keep this o1 
center alive; now we have a full-fledge 
sister church at Palo Alto and a Unitari: 
Fellowship in Los Gatos which had as mat 
people at its last meeting as the whole S: 
Jose church did ten years ago. We ha’ 
come a long way, about half the way to re 
success. The best is yet to be.” 


COOPERATIVE NURSERY: In Boulde 
Colo., the Unitarian Fellowship was instr 
mental in the founding of the year-and- 
half old Boulder Cooperative Nurse 
School. The three day a week, nonpro 
school employs the services of a trained at 
experienced nursery school teacher wi 
directs school activities; but mothers of t 
children take turns acting as _ assista 
teachers, do all the administrative work, a 
drive the children to and from scho 
Money collected goes for actual expens 
with any surplus returned to the mothers 
they so desire. The school is open to a 
child and his mother in Boulder, as long: 
the child is within the proper age range; a 
only one further stipulation is made: t 
mother must be willing and able to spend t 
necessary time taking her turn participati 
at the school. 


NEW MEMBERS ADDED: The First d 
tarian Church of Baltimore, Md., (Uni 

Universalist, Rev. W. Waldemar Argow) 
nounces a total of 77 new members adde 
the congregation during the past year. 
the Easter Sunday service where the x 
members were welcomed, all possible « 
were brought into the church and « 
standing room was left. 


: SPECIAL MAY MEETINGS REPORT 


phasis on children and youth marks 
BY Anniversary Week in Boston 


rom the opening event of Anniversary 
k to the final speech at the Anniversary 
quet, the emphasis was on church schools 
the work with children and youth as 
American Unitarian Association held its 
h annual May Meeting sessions. 

s usual, the first formal event of the 
k was the annual JUNIOR CHOIR 
TIVAL at the First Church in Boston 
Rsrian) when more than 420 young 
ers comprising 30 choirs from Greater 
on and communities as distant as Wilton 
fer and Concord, N. H., presented a 
ram under the sponsorship of the Divi- 
of Education of the AUA. Miss Frances 
d, national director of church schools 
leadership training, supervised the event. 


lways one of the most colorful occasions 
1e week, the choirs attracted wide atten- 
and front-page space was given in the 
s. The Boston Herald, not content with 
o-column photo on Page One, devoted a 
olumn spread to a panoramic picture 
age Three. In addition to the singing, 
program included a choric reading of 
Beatitudes by the Belmont, Mass., junior 
r and a dramatization entitled “The 
ow’s Mite,” both of which were prepared 
ar the direction of Rev. Robert E. Storer, 
ster of the Unitarian Church of Win- 
ter, Mass., who also directed the over-all 
ram. 


eceding the choir festival, open house 
held at national headquarters of the 
eral Alliance. All the business meetings 
e Alliance were conducted on the Friday 
Saturday before Anniversary Week. In 
r to present events in chronological 
r, the Register records them below 
rding to their dates: 


Thursday, May 17 


ie 61st annual meeting of the ALLIANCE 
held at the Arlington Street Church, 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, the president, 
e chair. Committee reports were heard: 
Louis F. Billings, migrant workers; Mrs. 
ge Towle, commission on minorities; 
Eugene F. Luening, work of regional 
presidents; Mrs. H. Thaxter Spencer, 
rman of the committee on churchman- 
; Mrs. J. Byran Allin, committee on edu- 
3 Miss Sylvia H. Knowles, committee 
nterfaith work; Mrs. Paul F. Bliss, com- 
be on service; Mrs. C. A. Tudbury, 
mittee on Unitarian extension; and Mrs. 
Ima Line Jenkins, committee on world 
wship. Mrs. Richard C. Ware presented 
1951 Ad for children of migrant 
er was held in honor of the 

esident, Mrs. Pieksen, at which 
te H. Priest was toastmaster. 
evening there was a discussion of 


Friday, May 18 


According to The Boston Herald, more 
than 500 delegates from all parts of the 
country took part in the election of officers. 
Elected were: Mrs. Katherine S. Hart of 
Portland, Ore., president; Mrs. Rachel M. 
Stoneham of Exeter, N. H., vice-president; 
and Mrs. Malcolm H. Priest of Pittsburgh, 
treasurer. Re-elected as secretary was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gartner of Needham, Mass. Reso- 
lutions were passed calling for greater sup- 
port for the United Nations and for a study 
of steps to strengthen that organization; and 
opposing all forms of racial segregation and 
discrimination. In the afternoon, Mrs. 
Paul H. Douglas, former U. S. representative 
from Illinois, addressed the Alliance. She 
emphasized that “women have come a long 
way in a hurry, but most women are still 
using only a fraction of their ability... . 
Women should take on more civic responsi- 
bility. Never before in history have women 
had so much leisure time. . . . In times of 
crisis like these, there is a desperate need 
for earnest efforts by women. . . , Our nation 
has always suffered from a lack of disinter- 
ested public servants. If women took an 
interest in local governments, they would 
have a direct — and tremendous — effect on 
government.” 


Sunday, May 20 


The ANNIVERSARY SERMON in the 
evening at Arlington Street Church was 
delivered by Dr. E. Burdette Backus of the 
Unitarian Church of Indianapolis. His sub- 
ject was “A Code for Unitarians.” This 
followed the Alliance open house and the 
junior choir festival, both occurring on the 
same day. The Anniversary Sermon was 
duly reported in The New York Times and 
other papers. According to The Boston 
Globe, Mr. Backus “declared that Unitarians 
must discipline themselves in their personal 
moral life, in the intellectual quest for truth 
and in the application of idealism to the 
social situation. . . Speaking of intellectual 
self-discipline, he said that in the Unitarian 
Church ‘you are not free to believe what you 
want, but you are free to believe what you 
must. We are not free to believe the 
impossible.’ ” 

Assisting at the Anniversary Sermon were 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister of 
Arlington Street Church; Rev. Harry Hooper, 
Staten Island; and Rev. Floyd Taylor, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 


Monday, May 21 


This was designated as “EDUCATION 
DAY.” After the morning prayer by Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman of Hollis, N. Y., there 
were meetings of the Division of Education 
addressed by Miss Frances Wood, Mrs. 


Boston Herald 


CHOIR FESTIVAL: More than 400 
choristers and 300 choirs took part in 
the 20th annual Junior Choir Festival at 
the First Church in Boston to open the 
126th Anniversary Week of the AUA. 


Sophia L, Fahs, Dr. Merrill E. Bush, Rev. 
Paul B. Henniges and Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler, Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, Rev. 
Harry C. Meserve, Dr. Frederick May Eliot; 
and also a series of five workshop and 
discussion sessions were held where the 
speakers included Mrs. Jeanette Perkins 
Brown, Dr. Edna M. Baxter, Mrs. Osie 
Brown, Rev. Clifton G. Hoffman and Dr. 
Merrill E. Bush. 

An unusual event was an open meeting 
of the UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL — 
the first time in its ten-year history that the 
Appeal has held a session of this kind. 
More than 200 attended, according to The 
Christian Science Monitor; and The Boston 
Globe pointed out: “Striking increases in 
contributions by Unitarians were noted today 
by Otto T. Gilmore of Boston, executive 
director of the United Unitarian Appeal, 
who announced a 125% increase in denomi- 
national donations over the past five years.” 
Newly elected officers of the Appeal were 
H. Clay Burkholder of Lancaster, president; 
Rev. William R. Reid of Braintree, vice- 
president; Philip T. Dalsimer of Port 
Washington, N. Y., second vice-president; 
Dwight S. Strong of Boston, clerk; Dr. 
Oscar S. Nelson of Philadelphia, treasurer; 
and Warren F. Witherel of Wellesley, assist- 
ant treasurer. 

Other Monday events included the annual 
meeting of the Board of Senexet House; the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, with Rev. Robert C. With- 
ington presiding; the 51st annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Historical Society, with 
addresses by John M. Merriam and Mel- 
ville C. Freeman; the 44th annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Service Pension Society; a 
luncheon and discussion held by the Unita- 
rian Pacifist Fellowship; the annual meeting 
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Special May Meetings Report 


CITATION: Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman, 
outgoing president 
of the Religious Arts 
Guild, left, is shown 
presenting an award 
citation to Robert L. 
Sanders, center; pro- 
fessor of music at 
Brooklyn College, for 
his work in church 
music. President- 
elect Edward P. 
Daniels, right, takes 
pat in the cere- 
mony. 


Boston Globe 


of the Unitarian Temperance Society, with 
a discussion moderated by Rev. Lawrence M. 
Jaffa; panel discussions on denominational 
affairs led by Dr. John Howland Lathrop; 
and panel discussions on _ international 
relations. 

The UNITARIAN COLLOQUIUM on the 
Nature of Man was organized in an after- 
noon meeting in the Historical Library at 
25 Beacon Street. Chosen as chairman of 
the steering committee was W. Perry Bent- 
ley of Dallas. He was instructed by the 
group to try to secure Professor J. B. Rhine 
of Duke University to speak on parapsychol- 
ogy at a public meeting during the next 
Anniversary Week. Unitarians interested in 
cooperating with the Colloquium are re- 
quested to notify Mr. Bentley in care of the 
Dallas church. 

The UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE’s annual meeting and dinner was 
addressed by Dr. Alonzo G. Grace. Report- 
ing this speech in a Page One article, The 
Boston Globe said: “A program of “democ- 
racy in action’ particularly adapted to Ger- 
man needs, is badly needed if America is 
to prevent Germany from eventually forming 
some kind of Soviet-German alliance or 
cooperation, Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, expert on 
German affairs, warned the Unitarian Service 
Committee at its annual dinner last night. 

‘The only real hope for a democratic 
Germany lies in assisting the democratic and 
peace-loving elements in the country who 
are most sincerely opposed to alliance with 
the East.’ ” 

The Guild of Parish Workers held a 
business and social meeting; a supper meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Christian Fellowship 
heard Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy; and the 
AUY dinner meeting was livened by sketches 
and by short talks by Elmer Stelley and 
Rev. Paul Henniges. 

At the citation dinner of the RELIGIOUS 
ARTS GUILD, an award honored Robert L. 
Sanders. The Globe photographed the pres- 
entation, which was made by Rev Vincent B. 
Silliman, and noted that Mr. Sanders was 
cited for his “outstanding ability as a church 
musician, teacher and scholar.” 


; Ending the day’s events was a Fellowship 
44. 


Party at the Hotel Vendome, attended by 
an overflow crowd in high good humor. 


Tuesday, May 22 


Busy with many events was “MINISTERS’ 
DAY,” which opened with morning devotions 
conducted by Rev. Robert T. Sonen of Tulsa. 
In the morning the Berry Street Conference 
was addressed by Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky 
of Brooklyn, The General Alliance held a 
workshop program. Mrs. Frederick May 
Eliot was hostess to the Ministers’ Wives 
Association at her home, where a talk by 
Mrs. Willard. L. Sperry was heard. The 
group voted a commemorative resolution in 
loving recollection of Mrs. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach. At noon there was a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Ministers Association. 
Two speakers addressed the afternoon meet- 
ing of the Cosmotheist Society: Rev. 
Kenneth L. Patton and George A. Selleck. 
A reception and tea was held at the Frances 
Merry Barnard Home for Aged Unitarian 
Women at Hyde Park (Boston) and the 
trustees of the Home were hosts to visitors. 

An INFORMATION SESSION on AUA 
by-laws was conducted by Charles S. Bolster 
of Cambridge, chairman of the Commission 
on Revision. Later in the day, the UNI- 
TARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL 
JUSTICE held its annual meeting and 
elected officers as follows: Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson of Yellow Springs, O., president; 
Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin of Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
first vice-president; Rev. Ellsworth Smith of 
Cincinnati, secretary; and Mrs. Robert Law- 
son of Dayton, treasurer. Elected to repre- 
sent the UFSJ in denominational affairs were 
Rev. Raymond Sabin for the United Appeal; 
Rey. Russell Bletzer for the Denominational 
Planning Council; and Rev. Straughan Get- 
tier for the Emergency Service Council. 
Elected as regional vice-presidents were 
Revs. Ross Weston, Isaiah Domas, Richard 
Henry and Harold Shelley. The meeting 
passed a resolution authorizing study and 
protest where the methods employed in the 
Loyalty Review program jeopardize tradi- 
tional safeguards to civil rights. At the din- 
ner, at which all seats were taken, Rev. Karl 
Chworowsky, a vice-president of the Fellow- 


ship, presented to Dr. John Howland Lathr 
the Arthur Wetherly-John Haynes Holm 
award for long and distinguished service | 
the social application of religion. 

The 32nd annual meeting of the UNIT / 
RIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE voted formal 
to admit as members persons of other fait} 
who wish “to aid in the advanceiaaaay ¢ 
liberal religious or ethical ideas,” 
changed the organization’s by-laws to alloy 
this action. The meeting re-elected D 
S. Strong, president, and other officers g 
follows: secretary, William C. Loring, Jr 
treasurer, Dana V. Humphrey; Carlos 
Richardson to fill a vacancy on the Cour 
four vice-presidents; seven council memb 

A service to commemorate “THE LI 
TRADITION of the Unitarian Minist ty 
honoring the deceased ministers and welcor 
ing the new ones was held at The Firs 
Church. Taking part were Dr. Palfre 
Perkins of King’s Chapel; Rev. Napoleon W 
Lovely of San Antonio; Rev. Raymond B 
Johnson, director of the AUA Departmen 
of the Ministry; Dr. Frederick May Elie 
president of the AUA; and Rev. Rober 
Raible, president of the Unitarian Minister 
Association, 


Most of the delegates to Anniversay 
Week and hundreds of their friends an 
neighbors attended the evening event @ 
Arlington Street Church when a_ program 
was presented by the UFS] and the Lay 
men’s League. Professor Noel Stern of th 
department of government at Boston Uni 
versity, and Paul Blanshard, author 6 
American Freedom and Catholic Power ant 
the newly-published Communism, Demoe 
racy, and Catholic Power, were the speaker 


Wednesday, May 23 


Following a morning prayer service con 
ducted by Rev. Robert Raible, a program 
of eyewitness “REPORTS FROM iE 
FIELD” were given at John Hancock Hal 
as the featured event of the first AUA Day 

A display of exhibits from each of he 
Unitarian areas attracted much commen 
from delegates and visitors. 

Chairman of the meeting was Dr. Fre¢ 
erick May Eliot, president of the AUA. 
first report was from Rev. Horace Westwoot 
of HOUSTON. He told a story whit 
seemed almost fabulous to many listene 
the story of how 123 determined Unitariz 
managed to raise, in one way or anothe 
$205,000 in a short period for the buildir 
of a new church. In the first campaign, 8 
organization was able to raise $100,000 
three-year pledges, but only a quarter 
this was on hand in cash, and no ba 
would lend cash on the basis of pledges, 
that it was not possible to sign the contré 
with the construction company. Facing t 
quandary, members who had already s 
ported one fund drive went out and f 
sonally borrowed $66,000. . An o at 
followed this report as Unitarians from mi 
parts of the country shared the pride 
seeing the impossible satisfactorily overcot 

Sidney Wood reported for the Uni tal 
Church in HAMILTON, Ont, in the n ne 
sary absence of Frank M. House. 
minded his listeners how the 
church had gradually lost its strength u 
its building was oe sold and the chu 
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PORTS FROM THE FIELD: Shown at the lectern is Mrs. C. D. Story of Ames, Iowa, giving her report as representative of 
Unitarian Fellowship Units. Behind her, left to right, are Rev. Paul F. Bliss of Oak Ridge; Rev. Frank E. Smith, executive 
ctor of the New England Unitarian Council; Rev. David R. Kibby of Pittsfield, Mass.; Rev. Harold E. Schmidt of Van Nuys, 
.; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the AUA; Mrs. William O. Wise of St. Albans, Vt., representing the Unitarian 
urch of the Larger Fellowship; Rev. Philip M. Petursson of Winnipeg, regional director of the United Conference of Icelandic 
urches; Rev. Ross Weston of Arlington, Va.; Sidney Wood of Hamilton, Ont.; and Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister-at-large of the 
A, who is given credit for establishing a large number of Unitarian churches and who was characterized by Dr. Eliot as “the 


ver of the Fellowship Units.” 


Il eyes, seemed completely dead. But a 
rk still remained, he explained; and in 
9 a Fellowship Unit was established in 
city when 30 people met at the YMCA 
decided to invest $2800 in the project 
ebuilding a Unitarian group. They ar- 
zed to have their services in a theatre, 
Rey. Wiliam P. Jenkins of Toronto led 
mn on Sunday evenings. Now they have 
ouse of their own, a Hammond organ, 
active Alliance group, a forum program. 
_ Last spring, with the help of the AUA, 
Felowship decided to call a minister— 
. Eugene Luening. Today the church 
95 active members, a church school of 
a men’s club, a regular program of mu- 
last year the church sent 26 delegates 
ive conferences. The report stressed the 
efatigable enthusiasm of “Gene and Ruth 
ning,” and was received with prolonged 
lause. 

rom ARLINGTON, Va., Rev. Ross 
ston reported. He said it is important 
understand the community in order to 
ize the potentialities for Unitarianism 
‘e—70 percent of the population, he com- 
ited, are under 40 years of age. The 
ple are well educated—there are more 
’s here than in any other community 
~pt Berkeley, Cal., he said. Most of the 
nbers of the church are permanent em- 
vees of the Federal Government; and 
means that there is “an opportunity to 
gme a real influence for liberal religion 
zovernmental circles.” In 1947, there 
e 42 members in the Arlington Fellow- 
; in 1949 they dedicated their new 
rch on land which had been purchased 
them by the AUA. Today there are 300 
abers of the church, and the budget has 
ped from $7,000 to $18,000. Support 
rages about $81 per family. One of the 
or efforts of the organization is in its 
ool of Religion. There is already a wait- 
list of youngsters, but the trouble is they 
e to meet in a public school building for 
of adequate space of their own. The 
ool of Religion has 196 pupils and 21 
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teachers, and the church has voted to ex- 
pand the plant so as to be able to house the 
school and prepare for more growth. 

Mrs. William O. Wise spoke for the UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH OF THE LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP, of which she is a charter 
member from St. Albans, Vt. If any mem- 
bers of the audience had not previously 
understood how much it means to isolated 
Unitarians to be able to undertake member- 
ship in a Unitarian organization, they were 
given that insight when Mrs. Wise spoke. 
She ran over the record of growth of the 
CLF in terms of membership and finances, 
and painted a glowing picture of the ac- 
tivities of the Church by reading represen- 
tative letters from members. 

Rev. Harold E. Schmidt reported for 
VAN NUYS, Cal. He pointed out that in 
recent years the population of the San Fern- 
ando Valley has increased more than 2000 
percent, and that a Unitarian church in such 
an area has enormous possibilities. His 
church is now raising $1400 every year to 
pay off its debts, in addition to its operating 
expenses, he said. The Van Nuys Unitarians 
are located in almost the geographical center 
of the Valley. They started building their 
church on a sweltering July 5 in 1949, and 
the whole job was done by the members 
themselves, who, with enthusiastic dedica- 
tion, worked on evenings and weekends— 
gave up holidays and vacations—grew cal- 
louses on tender hands—and by August 22 of 
last summer held their first service. It had to 
be in the open air, because there was no 
roof at the time. They received welcome 
help from many quarters: work crews came 
over from the Fellowships at San Gabriel 
and Laguna Beach. . . . The dedication took 
place a year ago in March. The church is 
a federated Unitarian-Universalist organiza- 
tion and faces the future with great confi- 
dence, Mr. Schmidt assured his listeners. 

The report from PITTSFIELD, Mass., 
was given by Rev. David R. Kibby, who 
said that the Unitarian church in that city 
had died a decade ago, but that recently an 


insistent demand for reorganization had 
been felt. Rev. Grant Butler of the AUA 
Department of Extension and Rey. Frank 
E. Smith, regional director of the New 
England Unitarian Council, laid the ground- 
work. Last September, the AUA repaired 
the old building; and at present there are 
57 charter members of the reorganized 
church, many of them employees of General 
Electric. The average attendance at ser- 
vices is over 60; the church school numbers 
58; and a ten o'clock teen-age church has 
recently been undertaken. Mr. Kibby said 


that money from the AUA for improving and 
expanding the plant had given impetus to 
the whole project. 


SPEAKERS AT JOINT PROGRAM: 
Speaking at a program presented by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and by the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
were Paul Blanshard, left, author of 
“American Freedom and Catholic Power” 
and the recently published “Communism, 
Democracy and Catholic Power,” and 
Profesor Noel Stern of Boston University, 
right. They are shown with Dwight S. 
Strong, re-elected president of the 
League. Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the USFJ, escaped the camera 
—he should be in this picture. 
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Special May Meetings Report 


Representing the FELLOWSHIP UNITS, 
Mrs. C. D. Story of Ames, Iowa, reported. 
She said that, like many another, she first 
learned about Unitarianism by an accident 
—a professor at the University of New Mexi- 
co chanced to mention the denomination, 
and she found herself unable to believe that 
the church for which she had been seeking 
for 25 years did actually exist. At Ames 
there was a Fellowship Unit, and she joined 
it. She is particularly interested in religious 
education, and has been the superintendent 
of the Ames church school for two years. 
There are 36 children, she reported, from 
babies to ten-year-olds; and she said that 
the growth in adult membership was di- 
rectly traceable to a desire on the part of , 
parents to provide the sort of religious edu- 
cation they wanted for their children. There 
are 40 adults in the Fellowship, and since 
there is no resident minister, the services 
are conducted by the members. Mrs. Story 
was intensely enthusiastic about the Fellow- 
ship idea, and her enthusiasm swept the 
audience at John Hancock Hall. 


The “twins” at KNOXVILLE and OAK 
RIDGE, Tenn., were represented by Rev. 
Richard Henry and Rey. Paul F, Bliss. Mr. 
Henry reported first. He said that his 
church is in “the buckle of the Bible Belt” 
and is only three years old. This year the 
church has increased its budget by $3600; 
the church service is broadcast for one hour 
each week. With a loan from the AUA, a 
house was purchased in the University area, 
and the church itself raised $6,000 in two 
weeks. By last June the membership was 
165, and the church school numbers 72 chil- 
dren. The average attendance at church 
services is 100; 34 new members joined this 
year. All these accomplishments have been 
made in the face of great opposition—the 
fundamentalist neighbors of course do not 
approve of Unitarians, for one thing, and 
when the church admitted a Negro member, 
they found that the county school, where 
they had been meeting, was now closed to 
them, and in addition they were attacked 
with a Page One smear headlined “Red 
Question Raised About Unitarians.” So far 
the church has met in eight different places. 
However, the fight only served to knit the 
group more solidly together, Mr. Henry said, 
adding, “It’s the things that cost you some- 
thing that really count.” 


Mr. Bliss went to Oak Ridge, Dr. Eliot 
said in introducing him, “at very great per- 
sonal financial risk, to do a missionary job.” 
In his report, Mr. Bliss said, “Texas may 
have the money; California may have the 
weather; but we at Oak Ridge have the 
children.” The average age of the people 
is 26 years, and in a lane with 10 houses 
there are 52 children—the birth rate at Oak 
Ridge is nearly the highest in the country. 
The church school started in a living room, 
but at once outgrew it and moved to a pub- 
lic school. A group of three-year-olds 
gained new members so fast that it had to 
be split into two classes; and then three. 
Mr. Bliss said that a visitor had remarked 
that “atomic fission in Oak Ridge seems to 
mean splitting three-year-olds.” At present, 
the nursery group number 50 and the ehurch 
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school 100. The church operates a mental 
hygiene workshop, offers a Great Books 
course, runs a Negro nursery school, and is 
the best-known church in the area. Sunday 
is a long day for Oak Ridge Unitarians: par- 
ents bring their youngsters to classes at 
10:30 a.m., and the church service itself is 
held at 4 p.m. Some of these difficulties 
could be removed if the church could own 
a building of its own, and the going is by 
no means smooth; but Mr. Bliss predicted a 
growth of 100 percent for next year. 


The 126th ANNUAL MEETING of the 
American Unitarian Association opened at 
two p. m. on Wednesday with a devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Roy B. Winter- 
steen of Roxbury, Mass. Greetings from the 
International Association for Religious Free- 
dom were received in a cable from the 
European secretariat; and friendly messages 
were also received from Rev. John Kielty 
representing the Unitarian churches of 
Britain; from the Unitarian Church of Hun- 
gary; and from Rev. Karel Haspl in Prague. 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the AUA, paid a glowing tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Dr. Samuel Atkins Eliot, who 
last year was presented the annual award 
as the outstanding Unitarian of the year. 
Judge Lawrence G. Brooks, chairman of the 
Board of Directors, received an ovation 
when he mentioned the work of the Com- 
mission on the Revision of the By-Laws and 
urged the annual meeting to undertake to 
discuss them in a spirit of cooperation and 
fellowship. George G. Davis, treasurer of 
the AUA, in giving his report for the year, 
emphasized again, as he had done a year 
before, the necessity for more support of the 
denominational program from living Unita- 
rians, as he called attention to the continuing 
financial help which is received every year 
from money left to the Association by Unita- 
rians who remembered the cause of liberal 
religion in their wills and bequests. He 
pointed out that it costs much more today 
to build church plants than it used to a 
few years ago, and that it is vital to have 
more money available for interest-free loans 
where new churches are trying to get onto 
their feet. 

Judge H. Clay Burkholder of Lancaster, 
Pa., president of the United Appeal, said 
that the last decade of Unitarian progress 
has’ seen “the greatest growth in terms of 
individual Unitarians, in terms 
churches, and especially in terms of new 
Fellowship Units,” and prophesied that the 
Appeal, under the leadership of its new 
executive director, Otto T, Gilmore, would 
continue this movement. Mr. Gilmore stated 
that the goal for next year has been delib- 
erately increased by $75,000 to a total goal 
of $266,000, and added that he was con- 
fident the goal could be attained. Mr. 
Gilmore praised the leadership during the 
past campaign of Rev. Dale DeWitt, and 
the grass-roots organization which had been 
built around him through the leadership of 
the regional directors and the local com- 
mittees, and said that this structure would 
be continued. 

Rev. Angus Cameron, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah (Unitarian) in 


of new - 


Montreal, issued a cordial invitation to 
Unitarians to attend the General Conferei 
there October 15-18, 1951. 

The report of the President emphasiz 
the “leavening” character of Unitariani: 
small in physical size, but haying imme: 
influence. He pointed particularly to » 
spectacular growth of the Fellowships, < 
said. “Here is a new source of power 
exciting, promising, in itself a conclus 
demonstration that creative energy is gr 
ing among us and is finding leadership « 
wise direction to match its inner driv 
force.” He also noted the work of © 
Beacon Press — small in size, but wide 
influence. The denomination faces pr 
lems, he acknowledged, and many of tk 
are serious. “But,” he said, “we are v 
sure that the denomination — the peopl 
will find the answers. The whole movem 
today is set toward the future, with fi 
and courage and abounding enthusiasm.” 

A ten-minute period was set aside 
inquiries from the floor. The speaker pres 
the audience for questions of any nat 
and on any subject, but only one | 
received — on the policy of the AUA 
extension and new churches; and the qi 
tioner was told that growth in this f 
would be continued. 

The report of the Register Survey C 
mittee (Rev. Wilburn B. Miller of C 
bridge; Warren B. Walsh of Syracuse; 
Frederic G. Melcher of New York) | 
presented by the chairman, Mr. Mele 
It was recommended that the present set: 
with a three-man editorial board, be « 
tinued; and that an Operating Advi 
Committee be established to concentrate 
the general operation of the magazine 
meet monthly with the staff of the Divi 
of Publications in Boston. The full rey 
it is hoped, can be published in a fe 
coming issue of The Register. The mee 
voted to adopt the committee’s report 
out change, and adjournment was annout 
by Moderator MacNaughton. 

The WARE LECTURE was given in 
evening by Professor T. V. Smith, Max 
Professor of Citizenship and Philosoph 
the University of Syracuse. His sul 
was “The Art of Self-Forgiveness.” T 
are.three domains of living, the lecturer s 
the area of common sense (which, it 
most sophisticated form, is science) - 
which level we face and solve probl 
Second, the domain of reason, “in whick 
meet other persons and end in pol 
Politics deal with causes that are rea: 
. . . Politics arise from the fact that no 
reasonable men are ever agreed upon | 
constitutes the reasonable thing to do. T 
is no solution for such a situation. | 
not a problem; it is a predicament.” 
this level we do not solve; we have to re: 
the situation through compromise. Leg 
tures cannot solve problems, he said; 
they can resolve the matter through « 
promise, and we are wrong if we expec 
impossible. The third domain is rea 
when we cannot solve, at the first I 
and cannot resolve, at the second 
What do you do, Professor Smith 
when you've done the best you can tc 
a problem; and your best is not 
enough? A feeling of guilt overwheln 
in this situation: we have failed. § 
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dle choose suicide. Most people do not. 
final wisdom is “to absolve oneself from 
natural sense of guilt that arises.” Re- 
m can help here; so can psychoanalysis; 
neither is enough without “initiative on 
person’s part. The person who cannot 
ive himself God cannot forgive effec- 
ly.” Action of almost any kind is thera- 
ic. Lively use of imagination and the 
lopment of a sense of humor are impor- 

Of the latter, the speaker had plenty, 
1dge from the audience reaction. Two 
eal remarks which amused the listeners 
>, “A fanatic is a man who does what 
would do if God had all the facts,” and 
ly he who tickles himself may laugh as 
shooses.” 


Thursday, May 24 


he day was devoted to a consideration 
ie report of the Commission on the By- 
, and ended with adoption of the report, 
| certain emendations. There was pro- 
ed debate on the opening section of 
by-laws, the section on the purpose 
ne Association. A vigorous attempt was 
e to replace the new version with the 
statement from the previous by-laws. 
main point emphasized by the backers 
lis move was their intense desire to re- 
the old phrase, “teachings of Jesus.” 
ir attempt was rejected by a vote of 287 
21; then the chairman of the by-laws 
mission, Mr. Bolster, moved that tle 
se “Jesus stated” be changed to “Jesus 
ht,” and this, seconded by Curtis Reese 
Jhicago, was unanimously voted. 


he principal changes in the draft which 
printed in the May issue of the Regis- 
were to reinstate the Commission on 
ming and Review and to restore the 
ler provision on the authority of the 
ual Meeting to appropriate funds, and 
ermit amendment of the by-laws by a 
thirds vote in the year an amendment 
roposed or by majority vote at two 
essive annual meetings. The final version 
ae by-laws will appear in the Yearbook, 
th will be published this summer. 

esolutions submitted were all adopted 
y are stated on page 31ff in the May 
2) except No. 1, which was defeated. 
iddition, the 759 voting delegates ac- 
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Special May Meetings Report 


AWARD OF THE YEAR: Presenting the annual AUA medallion to Sophia L. Fahs 
is Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the AUA, while Miss Frances Wood, director 
of church schools and leadership training of the Division of Education, smiles ap- 


proval. 


cepted a resolution introduced by Rev. Leslie 
Pennington and Rev. James Luther Adams 
of Chicago and considered after a three- 
fourths favorable vote, which censured Elmer 
Henderson, president of the American Medi- 
cal Association, for his condemnation of 
Common Human Needs by Charlotte 
Towle, and Oscar Ewing of the Federal 
Security Administration for destroying 3600 
copies of the booklet. The resolution urged 
Henderson to withdraw his charge that the 
booklet calls for ‘state socialism and is 
unAmerican; that Ewing republish it; and 
that if he refuses, the Beacon Press consider 
bringing it out. 

The last motion approved a step to make 


DEDICATION: At 
the unveiling of a 
wood plaque which 
speaks for itself, in 
ceremonies mem o- 
rializing the late 
great Samuel A. 
Eliot, were, left to 
right, Samuel A. 
Eliot, Jr., Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, 
Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, secretary 
of the AUA, and 
Thomas H. Eliot. 


voting on Unitarian-Universalist federal 
union easier by permitting ratification if a 
quorum of 60 percent of Unitarian churches 
vote 75 percent in favor. 


In the evening the Annual Banquet 
honored Sophia Lyon, Fahs, who is retiring 
as editor of children’s material for The 
Beacon Press and the Curriculum Committee. 
The invocation was given by Rev. Donald 
Harrington of New York; greetings were 
conveyed to Mrs. Fahs from Rev. Ivar Hell- 
strom, minister of education at Riverside 
Church in New York; by Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Manwell of Syracuse, co-author with Mrs. 
Fahs of Consider the Children, How They 
Grow; Adolphus Cheek, newly elected to 
the AUA Board and recently chosen as 
headmaster of the Cambridge School; and 
Algernon D. Black, head of the Ethical 
Culture Society of New York. Junior choirs 
from Unitarian churches in Arlington, Boston 
(Arlington Street Church) and Cambridge 
sang under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
John B. Woodworth. An address was given 
by Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York, 
in which he contrasted older methods of re- 
ligious education with modern methods, for 
which he gave great credit to Mrs. Fahs, 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot presented the 
Unitarian Annual Award to Mrs. Fahs, and 
she responded by giving credit to those in 
the Religious Education Department, par- 
ticularly Emest W. Kuebler, its director, 
and in the churches, who had made her 
work possible. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Frederick B. Griffin of 
Philadelphia, and the Anniversary Week 
concluded in good fellowship. 
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THE COMING GREAT CHURCH 


will be interpreted this summer at Star Island by eminent speakers 


including: 


Pres. Howard Jefferson of Clark University 
Prof. Edwin P. Booth of Boston University 


Prof. Max Schoen of Hamilton College 


Mrs. Harper Sibley of the United Council of Church Women 
Rey. Paul Griswold Mary (Charles Henry Brent Lecturer on Church 


Unity) of Chicago 


Rey. Carl Heath Kopf of Washington, D. C. and others 
The purpose of this conference is to rise above all sectarian bounda- 
ries and promote understanding among all faiths and fellowships. 


Reserve the date—July 28-August 4, 1951 


For information and reservations write to 


STAR ISLAND HEADQUARTERS 
355 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


a 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 


California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and _ in-service 
training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


Fire Insurance 
Does your Church have 
enough and the right kind? 
It’s quite a responsibility— 


Call on an interested and 
qualified broker. Write: 
Dorothy S. Hickox, 128 
West Main St., Westboro, 
Mass. 


Nation wide service 


c 


a aia Say 


OSSING! 
> BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 
(Wa aAGEG) : 
ce sy Keep a record of church history 
2 2) and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
rn %» tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
i St grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
Mas] a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
ad pository, such a book adds beauty and 
an dignity to your church. 
Gs Engrossed designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send a our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHU BOSTON, MASSACHUSETT: 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated pins si Faculty 
of the University af Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 
Announcement sent on request 


President: Wa.Luace W. RoBBIns 


Message of Love to the Children of Dawn, 
Universal; World Union of Churches for 
World Peace; The Love Complex; Univer- 
sal Roll Call of Faith—each $1. Faithist 
in Source of Being, 25c. Write The Faith- 
ist, Lovie Webb Gasteiner, Celina, Ten- 
nessee. 


5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir- 
€ Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


IN JUNE 


THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
15¢ a copy 


Hangings - 
Sets - Altar Brass Goods 


— Subscribe now — 


26 Pleasant St. 
““Newburyport, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner Tremont and Sel 
Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. 
R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sunday Sery 
1l a.m, Open daily 9 a. m. to 4p. m. All 
welcome. 


; 

BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON ST .F 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. 

McLean Greeley, Minister. Sunday service, 11 a. 


Church School, 9:45 a. m. - 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHUR 
IN BOSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Broo 
and William Henry Perkins, Jr., Ministers. 
Spates 700A Church, 10:40 A. M.; 


TORS. 
——— 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SoU 
ab otas 16th and Harvard Sts. Minis 

Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11s 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office c 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. 
Executive Director. 


. 
HAVE YOU A NEW | 
NEIGHBOR ? 
A DISPLACED PERSON ?° 
Would it not be a fine Chris- 
tian welcome to provide him 


with the Scriptures in the 
tongue of his homeland! | 


We have the Scriptures in 
more than 200 languages. 


Let us help you. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


AGOWN: 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION ~— 
BAPTISMAL 


ELECTRIC 
ORGANS 3 


for Small Church 
or Chapel 


Other models as low 
as $75. Write for 
catalogue on all these 
organs. 

We can also supply 
you with stained 
glass and church fur- 
niture of all kinds. 
Free Catalogue. 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, 


